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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


= 


é TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 
We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 


of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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TWO HALVES OF RELIGION 


N recent definitions of religion in the Christian 
Leader, the statement has been made flatly that 
religion is a matter of our seeking the highest. 

This means that there is nothing to religion other 
than human effort. The more we strive for the highest 
thing that we know, the more religious we are. Ina 
recent sermon at King’s Chapel, Boston, Prof. John 
Baillie took issue with such definitions of religion. 
In substance he said: ‘““‘We think of the human side 
of religion as if our part were the only part. It takes 
two persons to make up real religion—man and God. 
Religion is not primarily something we are to do, 
but it is something done to us. The greater part of 
the seeking in religion is by God and not by man. 
Man’s part in religion as the word is used in the Bible 
is to hearken and obey.” 

We see no necessity of disparaging either half of 
religion in order to emphasize the other half. 

Reaching with all our energy for the highest and 
best thing we know, making it a part of life, applying 
it day by day, actually doing justice and showing 
mercy, we may feel something stirring in us from 
above. And consciously setting about discovering 
and obeying the will of God may create a practical 
every-day program for us much like that of our 
brother. 

We are not disposed to take the right to use the 
word religion from our brother who thinks human 
effort is all that there is in religion. But we are even 
less disposed to permit him to take from us the God 
element in the word or claim superiority for his half 
over the whole. God went a long way in His seeking 
when He gave us Jesus. It was a mighty word he 
uttered. We have not yet obeyed it. We have not 
yet become religious in the Christian sense. 

Dean Sperry once said that religion was like a 


cantilever bridge. Men are building out from oné€ 
shore, wondering if they can span the channel, but 
at the same time the master workman is building out 
from the other shore. When the two works meet, 
there is a solid way back and forth. 

* * 


MAY TIME PILGRIMAGES 


HE automobile, cursed in the early days as an 
enemy to the Sunday service, now is an ally. 
“Your automobile will roll to the church as 

well as away,” said Asa Bradley years ago to the 
citizens of New Hampshire. Now Coons and Leining 
and the committee of ministers for the “Universalist 
Pilgrimages for May, 1933,”’ are mobilizing motors for 
eight Sunday night services which enlist some of our 
best speakers and call for the co-operation of some of 
our roomiest automobiles. 

The whole thing depends on the motor car. If our 
drivers will turn out they can be assured of a load. 
The plans are attractive. To Peabody, Gloucester, 
Gardner and Malden the cars run on successive Sun- 
days in the northern district. To Framingham, Rox- 
bury, Norwood and Stoughton they runin thesouthern 
district. Kapp, Rose, Robbins, Tomlinson, Ledyard, 
Miller and Lobdell are among the ministers officiating. 

“Here is a motive,” says Leining, “‘a destination, a 
feeling of having been somewhere, a mood of peace 
with which to end the day.” 

It is a constructive, ambitious program. Shall we 
help put it over? 


—. 


* * 


STAND BY SUNDAY 

TAND By Sunday,” or “Loyalty Sunday,” or 
“Help the Exchequer Sunday,” or ‘“Come Across 
Sunday,” is almost on us. The officials feel 
much as the editor did lately when he sent out some 
bills. He wrote: “I hate to ask anybody for money, 
but I hate to be broke. Can’t you do something for 
us on the enclosed bill? If a part, we will bless you, 
if all we will doubly bless you, and if none now we 

will still love you and pray for you.” | 
That is precisely the attitude of the Board of 
Trustees of the Universalist General Convention, Dr. 
EKtz and Dr. Emmons. They are up against it for 
money to run the denomination. They do not want 
anybody to feel bad, or blue, or out of it, if they can 
not help, but they will bless those who will tighten the 
belt a notch or two more and help out. We agree with 
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Belden. Every Sunday is a loyalty Sunday and every 
day is a loyalty day. But what the officers mean by 
the name is that they keenly recognize that it takes 
especial loyalty to help out now. 

There are some good comments on the matter 
in the Leader of last week and in this issue. Note 
what these men say and do what you can. 


* * 


THE DAUGHTERS AND THE EDITORS 


HE Daughters and the Editors met in Washington 
at the same time, and the Editors sent a message 
to the Daughters. The Daughters, needless to 

say, were they of the Revolution. The Editors, it is 
more necessary to explain, were they of the ‘‘Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press.” Daughters and 
Editors sniffed the same breezes, were warmed by the 
same sun and wet by the same rain, but they did not 
meet. 

Instead, the Editors sent a letter to the Daugh- 
ters. It was drafted and introduced by Clifford More- 
house, of the Living Church (Episcopal), of Milwaukee. 
To us it is one of the finest examples of speaking the 
truth with love that we have seen. . It is both frank 
and courteous. Better than anything we have found 
in print, it points out the way in which the Daughters 
must move if they are to fulfil the highest purpose of 
their founders. 

After a paragraph of greeting the letter says: 


In sending this word of greeting to the women of 
the D. A. R., we wish to express our appreciation of the 
invaluable service to the nation and the world that can 
be rendered by a great patriotic organization such as 
yours, composed of able women whose loyalty to the 
traditions and genius of our nation is equaled only by 
their keen interest in the perplexing national problems 
of to-day. It is because of our appreciation of the in- 
fluence on public opinion that it can wield, that we view 
with some apprehension some of the statements made 
by your leaders and positions taken by your congress 
as reported in the public press. 

While we realize that the subjects on your agenda 
are entirely a matter for your own decision, yet we re- 
gret the apparent preponderance of your concern with 
purely domestic matters when so many important in- 
ternational and world-wide problems are pressing for 
solution. Weshould like to see your concern for an ade- 
quate national defense matched or overshadowed by a 
demand for limitation and drastic reduction of world 
armaments by international agreement. We should re- 
joice if your plea for the suppression of communist agi- 
tators in this country were paralleled by a protest 
against the private ownership of the munitions indus- 
try, thus enabling individuals to profit by the foment- 
ing of wars and rumors of wars. We should hail with 
pleasure a firm stand on the part of your organization 
for the permeation of our national policy with the 
spirit of the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris—that war as 
an instrument of national policy may be relegated to 
the history of past ages along with feudalism and 
slavery. 

May we, in all friendliness, beg youto adopt a broad, 
liberal, forward-looking policy in these matters, recog- 
nizing that the United States of America is not a sep- 
arate, isolated entity, but a member of the world 
family of nations, and that the solution of our present 
ills depends in large measure upon our friendly co- 
operation with the rest of the world? 


No reply was received. The press accounts did 
not say whether it was read. There were some indi- 
cations that steps were promptly taken to suppress it. 
If so, it is fortunate that it represented the action of 
men and women who are in the publicity business 
themselves. In practically all their journals it will 
appear. To the hundreds of thousands of their 
readers it will go, and it will have its effect. Those 
who signed it for the Council were Leinbach of Phila- 
delphia, president, editor of the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger, Brummitt of Kansas City, vice-president, edi- 
tor of the Northwestern Christian Advocate of Kansas, 
and Melhorn of Philadelphia; secretary, editor of the 
Lutheran. But every editor in the meeting voted for it. 
The action was unanimous. 

There is no question but what a strong party in 
the D. A. R. recognizes that it has gone too far in its. 
insistence upon military preparedness, and especially 
in its denunciation of everybody who does not believe 
as it does. Mrs. Magna has pointed out that it must 
not become a one idea organization, or known to the 
public as interested in only one thing. So far so 
good. What the editors are asking is that the D. A. R. 
become patriotic in a high and noble sense, and serve 
the highest interests of the people of the United States. 

The disquieting thing is the depth of feeling 
stirred up by former national officers at the slightest 
tendency in the organization to put military prepared- 
ness in any second place. 

UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK 


HE Universalist Year Book for 1933, comprising 
one hundred and six pages instead of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two published in 1982, reflects 

great credit on the editors, Dr. Etz and Miss Esther 
Richardson. Here is a picture of the Universalist 
Church as a whole, State and General Conventions, 
list of ministers, financial statement, committees and 
commissions, names of parishes and reports of auxil- 
iary bodies. And the book is well brought out. It 
is sold for $1.15. 


IS GOD DEAD? 


F all these gloomy prophets of despair we ask 
6) one question, “Is God dead?” One would 
think from the discouragement and downright 
pessimism in the center of Christianity that well au- 
thenticated news dispatches had come in from the 
Heavenly City giving full details of the demise of the 
Int.nite. Orthodox and heterodox agree in this— 
the v orld is in a bad way, we are in a bad way, the 
churet is in the worst way conceivable, and there is 
no ray of light. 

We feel moved to give a little advice in this situa- 
tion to Evangelical, Methodist and Unitarian, to all 
the Niebuhrs, Wards and other dispensers of gloom, 
and it is, “Read your Bibles.” Especially we suggest 
that we all reflect a little less on congresses and par- 
liaments and a little more on Isaiah: ‘Hast thou not 
known? hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 
not, neither is weary?” 

There are some other passages that follow that we 
all need, about who it is that gives power to the faint, 
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and what it is that happens to them that wait upon 
the Lord. 

We occupy an important post in religious jour- 
nalism. All the special wires that the great religious 
news gathering agencies send into the offices of re- 
ligious weeklies, come into this office. Besides, we 
watch the stars. We affirm that no dispatches have 
reached the earth that God is dead. We deny that 
He is dead. We assure our readers that He still is in 
control of all the celestial machinery. Has any one 
observed any of the galaxies or systems wobbling more 
than is normal? Every indication is that things are 
moving on with beauty, serenity, joy. 

And if God is not dead, have we any reason for 
gloom? If our Heavenly Father is still there and if 
He loves us and watches over us and chastises us and 
ealls us back with unerring wisdom and affection, 
what is all this pessimistic row about? 

Brethren, your Universalist mentor charges you 
that you can chuck overboard your creeds, change your 
rituals, get rid of your churches if you choose, engage 
in revolutions, reform your constitutions, but you can 
not get rid of God, and as long as He is there we can 
trust Him and take courage. 

* * 


A LOW-PRICED HIGH-CLASS CONVENTION 


HE Church Conference on Social Work which 
meets in Detroit June 11-17, has made drastic 
changes in arrangements to lower the cost to 

delegates. The headquarters will be at the Y. W.C. A. 
building, where women can get rooms for one dollar 
anight. The Y. M. C. A. gives the same rate to men. 
The conference urges delegates to bring down travel 
expense by sharing motor cars. lt states that parking 
space may be secured for as little as five cents during 
the day and garages for 35 cents. It also advertises 
reduced railroad fare. 

This conference always has a live helpful pro- 
gram, but it probably is doing more good by the 
spirit back of its arrangements than by what may be 
said. Its faith shines inits acts. Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Glen, Professor Bruno, Bishop Page, and other speakers 
of the unselfish, thoughtful type will feel at home there. 

* * 
MAKING JOHN AND SUE SOMEBODY 

NE of the greatest things about the Institute 
of Character Developing Forces in New Eng- 
land was that it was held at all. 

An invitation affair, bringing together leaders 
in many fields, employing the round table method, 
it got right down to the fundamental questions of 
character building. 

In other words, a large number of people in so- 
ciety as it is now organized assume without much 
theorizing that character training is a major task, 
and that a fair test of churches, schools, papers, gov- 
ernments, and individuals, is what they are doing 
along these lines. In a time of depression such an 
emphasis ought to fill us with hope. 

The leaders are on their jobs. They are not 
threshing over old straw. The question is how is 
this session of a church school or day school, how is 
this movie house or dance hall, affecting the individ- 
uals who go there. 


If our agencies make good intelligent men and 
women they are good agencies. If they don’t let us 
find it out and end them. This Boston Conference in 
itself was a success, but in its by-products it is likely 
to prove much more of a success than its advocates 


dreamed. 
* * 


GROUP MORALITY 


VERY other review of “Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society,” by Niebuhr, comments upon 
his discovery that groups are always less moral 

than the individuals composing them. How many 
hundred times have we said that! When we started 
out in the ministry one of the books we studied stated 
that ‘collective morality is not yet up to the level of 
the best individual morality.”’ One of the jobs of the 
minister was: defined as working to make group 
morality higher. We fail to see why anybody should 
expect group morality to be as high as individual. 
We ought to work to make it so, but the fact that it 
always lags behind ought to occasion neither surprise 
nor discouragement. 

No church action measures up to the highest in- 

dividual action in the church. 

No village action measures up to the highest 

individual action in the village. 

No national action is as good as that of the 

best citizens. 
We ought to work hard to bring group action up. 
We need to be on our guard against the mob spirit. 
But our world is not an illustration of moral man in 
immoral society, but of evolving men in evolving 
society, growing men in growing society, moral men 
in moral society. 
* ok 
IN A NUTSHELL 

Fourteen years ago Dr. J. H. Shakespeare out- 
lined proposals for ‘‘a United Free Church of England” 
on a federal basis. Now, says the Christian World, 
there is a growing free church consciousness. 


One of the cheering things about the state of the 
nation is the support that strong drys are giving 
President Roosevelt in spite of their opposition to his ~ 
temperance policy. 


“Everybody will ery up the goodness of men,” 
says the Interpreter in Pilgrim’s Progress, “but who is 
there that is, as he should be, affected by the good- 
ness of God?” 


“Hitler,” says an American, “is the Aimee Mac- 
Pherson of politics.’ ‘No,’ says the Englishman, 
“one-half Aimee and one-half Joan of Arc.” 


Would God be morally equal to man if He allowed 
individuals to perish and merely Infinite Life to go 
on? 


The value of any statement of religion depends 
absolutely on what we put into it. 


Whether a creed says much or little, at least it 
can be clear. 
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The Free Church of America---a Bad Beginning 


William L. Sullivan 


a) the proposed Constitution of the Free Church 
Al of America it is only the Preamble that is 
religiously significant. The rest of the Con- 
mew} stitution is concerned with the details of ad- 
Maeeation and procedure. ‘To the Preamble then 
let us turn to see what religious ideas and purposes 
it offers us. And let it be said at once that I am in 
sympathy with every effort to put an end to religious 
divisions which rest upon no principle deep enough to 
justify a separate sectarian existence. The Free 
Church of America by all means! although I do not like 
the phrase ‘‘of America,” for I regard such local 
limitations as contradictory to a universal mission to 
mankind. But with all this sympathy is it extrava- 
gant to have hoped that the announcement of such a 
church would be accompanied by a declaration of 
spiritual principles so stirring and profound as to 
make our pulses beat faster, and to lift our dejected 
heads in hope recovered and in pride regained? And 
can we be blamed for our regret that no such declara- 
tion has anywhere been made? Westill await a word 
that will show the Free Church of America to be 
touched with prophetic fire, sure of an exalted mis- 
sion, and possessed of a spiritual majesty fit to awaken 
the souls of men. Instead of this we have indications 
of a laborious endeavor to effect compromises; signs 
of embarrassment in searching for a gospel; and, when 
we pass from the technician’s task of unification to 
the religious aim of inspiration, the sound of a strained 
and shaken voice. 

In the Preamble, for example, we have this sen- 
tence: ‘We affirm our faith that unity of purpose is 
the bond of highest religious fellowship.” If this 
means that any unity of purpose constitutes the 
highest bond of religious fellowship, it is clearly not 
correct. For there may be a unity of purpose which 
is not religious but unreligious. A criminal gang has 
a unity of purpose that might be a model for a monas- 
tery. If, on the other hand, the sentence means that 
within a religious fellowship the highest bond is unity 
of purpose, it is indeed true, but with the truth of a 
truism. It has not much value until that purpose is 
single, coherent, and specific, and so clearly stated 
that everybody in the fellowship knows what it is. 
Now what is the purpose of the Free Church? A later 
phrase in the Preamble describes it as having ourselves 
“controlled by a purpose to serve mankind in a spirit 
of mutual good-will.” But if this is the whole purpose 
of the Free Church, then the Free Church has no pur- 
pose of its own at all, and therefore no urgent reason 
for existing. For every religion and every wholesome 
association, churched or unchurched, profess this pur- 
pose. From Zoroastrianism to Catholicism and then 
on to the Knights of Pythias and so indefinitely, the 
service of mankind is affirmed and furthered, and by 
many such bodies was affirmed and furthered accord- 
ing to their lights before our two denominations were 
heard of or even born. Why then is the Free Church 
set up if it has to borrow its announced justification 
for existence, if it has nothing distinctive or specific, 
and if, left to itself, it has no native tongue, no unique 


principle, no fresh addition to contribute to the life 
and experience of the race? 

Still further, if the generalized statement of the 
service of mankind is the ground of our asking men to 
enter the Free Church, how in the world can we expect 
them to respond by joining it? Isn’t it unreasonable 
in us to expect it and would it not be unreasonable in 
them to do it? For if the work done in education and 
philanthropy by any association is the exclusive reason 
for asking men to join it, is it not reasonable that a 
man will go where that work is done on a scale far 
higher than the Free Church can do it now or perhaps 
can ever do it? Why should anybody come into the 
Free Church, with its feeble agencies for serving 
mankind in practical ways, instead of giving his name 
and his money to one of a score of societies, religious 
and secular, that cover the earth with immensities of 
benevolence? It is obvious, is it not, that when a 
church invites people to its membership, it is on the 
ground of a distinctive and unique service to be 
rendered to them but not given anywhere else, a 
service that reaches into a spiritual and eternal order, 
that transfigures life and death, that bestows a power 
and peace and vision which nothing earthly can be- 
stow? The giving of that service richly and gloriously 
is the first and foremost reason why a church is vital; 
and the withholding of it is the first and foremost 
reason why churches stagger to their doom. Yet 
upon this unique service the Free Church in its Con- 
stitution has nothing at all to say. And so it stabs 
itself with both its right hand and its left. It offers no 
principle that distinguishes it; and when ijt announces 
its purposes it omits from them the qualities that 
would spiritually save it, and gives them an expression 
that would logically ruin it. 

The Preamble also says that if we try to serve 
mankind “differing statements of faith may enrich our 
common life.’ This means, it appears, that if only 
we are homogeneous in the matter of serving mankind 
we may be indefinitely heterogeneous in statements of 
faith, and that the heterogeneousness will or may en- 
rich us. This is a proposition which, I am sure, is 
quite untenable. Differing statements of faith en- 
rich a fellowship only when they are variations and 
fresh interpretations of the central principle of the 
fellowship, new lights upon it, a clearer vision of it, 
deeper deductions from it. Then they enrich be- 
cause there is a structural principle capable of being 
enriched. But it is disastrous, intellectually and 
spiritually, to heap up heterogeneous opinions with- 
out having an enduring principle which will turn the 
heap into an organism. 

If we should have a church made up of Shintoists, 
God-deniers, God-affirmers, dervishes, Schopenhauer- 
ian advocates of suicide, free-lovers, practical moral- 
ists, and theoretical immoralists—none of them subor- 
dinating its sanity or insanity to some dominant idea 
of systematic unity—we should not have a church; 
we should have something in the nature of a hash 
cooked by a lunatic chef. And if such a church was 
ever set going, it would be demolished by one vast 
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explosion of the laughter of mankind. “Differing 
statements of faith,” therefore, may not enrich but on 
the contrary destroy. What a liberal church has to 
do, then, is to see not only the variations, but also the 
center about which the variations cluster and from 
which they draw their life. Then there is enrichment, 
otherwise there is spiritual and intellectual and prob- 
ably psychic disorder. The Preamble sees no such 
center and this, I fear, is in the highest degree un- 
fortunate. For without a dominant idea binding 
the varieties and mutations into an organic form, 
liberalism, like all other hybrids, will have no off- 
spring; it will continue in its present intellectual pros- 
tration and will substitute mediocre expediency for 
stately thought and profound experience. 

This wavering in fundamentals, and this lack of a 
center, reach an inevitable end in the omission from 
the Constitution of any remotest reference to Deity, to 
Christianity, or to Christ. And surely this justifies 
our astonishment. These two churches were born out 
of Christianity. Every man of genius or exceptional 
power whom they have ever produced has been a Chris- 
tian. Their historic inheritance and habits of thought 
have been Christian. The legal charters which in- 
corporate them as religious and missionary societies 
proclaim them Christian. The funds upon which 
they chiefly live were left them by Christian adherents, 
and who can doubt that the funds were bequeathed in 
the expectation that they would be used for the pur- 
poses officially and legally professed by these churches? 
Yet there is not a hint in the Constitution that they 
have ever heard of Christianity or owe the slightest 
obligation to it. That which has given them their 
place in the world, a history to be proud of, and the 
very bread upon their tables, receives not only no 
token of attachment or gratitude but no sign of recog- 
nition that it even exists. Is this a good beginning 
of our federation? Or is it an omen of our ending? 
When, in addition to this extraordinary omission, the 


Constitution opens the way in principle to the Free 
Church’s taking to its bosom the Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism—by no means a fantastic 
impossibility as things are going—can we say that we 
start on our way with fair weather in Zion? And 
finally, if it should transpire, as it is likely to do, that 
the omission was a calculated act in order to conciliate 
the sections of the uniting bodies which would keep 
the empty names of Universalist and Unitarian, but 
cast away the substance implied in them by dethroning 
Deity, ignoring Christ, mutilating the soul, and anni- 
hilating history, all that needs to be said is that the 
conciliation will be costly. There is after all a point 
at which the humblest compliance must stop if it is 
not to pass over into the havoc of fatal recreance. 

I respectfully suggest, then, that the deliberative 
assemblies of these churches declare for union, but 
send back this Constitution for revision so that it may 
contain a basis of union which is not a valedictory to 
our history and a salutatory to disintegration. This 
could be done politely and considerately, and with a 
grateful regard for the labor so generously spent upon 
the document thus far. If, however, these assemblies 
adopt the statement of purpose as it stands, I submit 
that one act of honor is incumbent upon them. It 
is that they vote a resolution declaring that the official 
statements of aims and status given forth by each of 
these churches during the generations, and on the basis 
of which they have received legal recognition and 
large funds, are no longer valid for them as constituent 
members of the Free Church, since the Free Church 
makes no mention of the Christian religion and in- 
dicates no interest in it. That would be a veracious 
and straightforward act which everybody would re- 
spect as such, however some might regret it. Then, 
whether we entered this liberal federation as a good 
thing, or turned aside from it in despair as a paltry 
and famine-stricken thing, we should in either case 
have arrived at our decision jn the honest light of day. 


Institute of Character Developing Forces in New England 
Susan M. Andrews 


Y 2 NDER this title some fifteen meetings of 
™| more than usual significance were held 
April 18 to 20 at the Boston City Club. 
Their purpose was to bring together the 
leaders of representative character building agencies 
of New England: 1. To consider the pressing problems 
in connection with the maintenance of moral idealism 
and the strengthening of character. 2. To exchange 
information concerning problems pertaining to ob- 
jectives and procedures in character-producing efforts. 
3. To appraise the net results of the combined in- 
fluences of these agencies as reflected in moral stand- 
ards and conduct. 4. To develop more effective co- 
operation through personal acquaintance and mutual 
understanding. 

Appended to its statement of purpose was a list 
of certain desired outcomes. 

As a result of the Institute, it is expected: 1. 
That the leaders of agencies and organizations work- 
ing for character development will have a clearer 
understanding of what character is and how it de- 


velops. 2. That individual organizations and agencies 
will more definitely regard themselves as means and 
not as ends, sharing in a program for the welfare 
of the community as a whole. 3. That community 
program building will be stimulated to meet com- 
munity needs, including the perfecting of co-operative 
relations among all character-developing forces. 4. 
That an attempt will be made to discover a_ tech- 
nique of securing more effective co-operation among 
character-developing forces. 

The Institute was held under the auspices of 
the School of Religious Education and Social Service 
of Boston University. It was planned by a Faculty 
and a Citizens’ Committee, the latter including Henry 
K. Sherrill, chairman, Bishop of the Diocese of Massa- 
chusetts of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Willis 
J. Abbott, editor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
George W. Coleman, chairman of the Ford Hall Forum, 
president of the Babson Institute; Miss Frances G. 
Curtis, civic and educational leader; Samuel A. Eliot, 
minister of the Arlington Street Church; Harry Levi, 
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rabbi of Temple Israel; Bernard J. Rothwell, president 
of the Bay State Milling Company, former president 
Boston Chamber of Commerce; Frederic 8. Snyder, 
president Boston Chamber of Commerce; Russell H. 
Stafford, minister of Old South Church. 

In attendance were more than 400 persons from 
all over New England, also a few representing other 
sections of the country. 

The Institute concerned itself with the following 
six areas of life activity which, it felt, must be con- 


sidered in any adequate program of character develop- - 


ment: Industry, Family, Government, Leisure-time 
Activities, Education and Religion. In studying each 
of these areas in turn the program included first an 
assembly, at which time addresses were made by men 
and women of recognized standing in each particular 
field. This was followed by a “panel,’’ when a group 
of six or eight experts sat on the platform and under 
the leadership of a chairman conducted a period of 
stimulating discussion. Questions were asked, opin- 
ions given, statements challenged, all in the most 
friendly, informal way. Then the audience was in- 
vited to participate, to ask questions of the members 
of the panel, to state convictions, or to describe per- 
sonal experiences relevant to the problems under dis- 
cussion. The next step was a conference, usually a 
smaller group, when experts and non-experts sat 
about a table and faced together the task of making 
constructive plans for the future. This same pro- 
cedure was followed for each area of activity studied. 

Under each heading were lists of questions to be 
answered. A few, taken at random, suggest some- 
thing of the inclusiveness of the thinking demanded 
by each group: Industry: Where does industry notably 
fail to encourage the more social and spiritual stand- 
ards of success? Family: What bearings have the 
harmonious relations between parents on the charac- 
ter development of their children? Government: 
How can law and order become an “order of life’ 
rather than an “order of the state?” Leisure-time 
Activities: To what extent should commercial agencies 
accept responsibility for character outcome? Edu- 
cation: Can character be taught apart from life situa- 
tions? Religion: What contribution to character 
education has religion to offer which can not be ex- 
pected from other sources? 

It is expected that full reports of the findings of 
each of the six groups will be available soon in printed 
form. In the closing session Professor LeSourd called 
attention to five significant convictions which were re- 
peatedly stressed in various sessions. 

He said: The first conviction is the outstanding 
need of co-operative planning and effort on the part 
of all agencies and institutions influencing character. 
It seems to be generally agreed that we have definitely 
passed out of the period of relative laissez-faire into 
one of definite planning in economic and industrial 
affairs. It became manifest in this Institute that the 
same is true in those relationships which have to do 
with character. 

We can no longer allow the various social ac- 
tivities to drift along one by one, expecting that in 
some Topsy like way wholesome character will emerge. 
The most potent forces making for or against whole- 

someness of character come from those activities of 


every-day life in which a lack of planning results too 
commonly in mutual frustrations of the best efforts on 
the part of different agencies which have blindly 
gone along without knowledge or even concern for 
what was being undertaken by others. 

Industry has at times felt that its procedures had 
nothing to do with character, but the discussions 
clearly indicated that unsocialized and irresponsible 
industry can undo the constructive efforts of the 
home, the church, the school and social agencies. What 
is true of industry is true also in other areas. 

A second conviction of the Institute is the need 
for clear conceptions of functions and responsibilities 
on the part of all institutions and agencies working in 
the field of character. 

It became quite evident through discussions that 
there was no clear agreement among individuals work- 
ing in these various fields as to what constituted an 
adequate definition of responsibility for character 
development. There are still some schoo] teachers 
who think their essential function to be the mere im- 
parting of information. There are parents who seem 
to recognize no further obligation to their children 
than to provide shelter and food-and the opportunity 
to go to school and have a good time. There are in- 
dustrialists who think their function is the mere pro- 
duction of goods. 

Throughout the Institute there was a redefining 
of responsibility which placed upon each institution 
and agency the necessity of evaluating itself in terms 
of its influence upon the character and personality of 
those whose lives it touches. 

The third conviction of the Institute had to do 
with the emergence of a new individualism. The old 
idea of rugged individualism which characterized the 
philosophy of early American life is giving way to a 
new sense of social responsibility, which demands 
that each individual share with others in common 
enterprises of co-operative endeavor which shall, 
nevertheless, have as their objective the best and fullest 
development of each individual. 

This co-operation in social living, while appar- 
ently involving a surrender of freedom, actually in- 
sures a new and larger freedom through release of the 
individual from many of the handicaps before which 
under rugged individualism he was powerless. 

The fourth conviction of the Institute was the 
apparent necessity of changing the basis of motiva- 
tion for individual and social living. Competition, 
which has through the years been heralded as the | 
essential basis of all progress and advance, is now seen | 


as a handicap to progress and a detriment to the de- || 


velopment of character. 

Notably in education it is now being insisted that 
competitive policies involving striving for grades and |} 
awards is a real hindrance to the attainment of the | 
best educational results. It is also true that when 
the competitive spirit defeats justice, courtesy and fair || 
play in games, it has become a vice undermining the | 
qualities of character which athletics is supposed to || 
produce. When competition in business forces in- 
dustrialists to think wholly in terms of profits instead 
of recognizing the human values at stake in their enter- | 
prises, it has endangered the very stability of society. || 

The fifth conviction was arrived at in considera- ||| 
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tion of the four convictions previously mentioned, 
namely, that if we are to have co-operation, clear 


conceptions of functions, individualism, and high . 


motivation, we must have more adequate training 
for social responsibility. We can not expect individ- 
uals to understand the character influences of cer- 
tain practises unless they have been trained ade- 
quately for their tasks. It was clearly brought out by 
the panel on the Family that many mothers and 
fathers have begun their married life without any 
training for its responsibilities and obligations. Be- 
cause of the number of divorces and the inadequacies 
of home training widely apparent in our social life, a 
strong plea has been made in the Institute for better 
co-operative planning in the training of young people 
for family responsibility. 


School teachers and administrators have been 
too frequently trained to teach subjects rather than 
to develop the powers and personalities of the children 
entrusted to them. Ministers have too often been 
drilled on their Hebrew and their Greek to the neglect 
of their preparation to direct a religious program that 
will build strong character among their constituents. 
Business training has been in the past highly specific, 
but Professor Cabot in his address pointed out that 
there will be a marked change in the future in the 
type of man who rises to business leadership, in that 
he will be sensitive to other human interests, ‘“‘so great 
is the interdependency of modern life that leadership 
in every phase of social activities is now under obliga- 
tion to determine its policy on the basis of the general 
welfare.” 


Better Homes 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 


Compared to this how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart! 


The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 

- But, haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul. 


They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim. 

Robert Burns. 
SVHIS fragment from “The Cotter’s Saturday 
$| Night” pictures a custom which is dead, but 
it also records a reality which we must never 
ia! Jet die out from our midst. As Burns says 
of this group gathered round the ingle in their home, 
“They tuned their hearts, by far the noblest aim.” 
This home group expressed the deepest sense of its 
members, their sense of the sacred, their sense of duty 
to that which was sacred in their lives, and their sense 
of high mission to give expression to the best that 
they knew. This was, indeed, almost an intuitive 
knowledge offsetting and rising above the narrowness 
and the cruelty of their theology. 

This sense of the sacred and its expression in the 
fellowship of the home made, and yet makes, life 
significant. We shall have “better homes” and con- 
sequently better lives as we cherish and increase our 
sense of the sacred in home life. When I speak now 
of the sacred in life, I mean not something mystic and 
far removed, but something near and intimate and 
yet withal deep and mysterious because we know not 
its source. Man’s faith links it to the source and the 
end of all being. I mean the life that in us lives and 
seeks expression in noble activity. For instance, you 
remember in Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” the account 
of Buddhism, that, though the young Prince Buddha 
had pleasures and comforts heaped upon him, though 
he was long protected from the sight of the miseries 
and the sorrows of the world, he leaped to aid the first 
cripple he saw in his ride outside the palace walls, and 


afterward he could no longer enjoy his unwon pleas- 
ures for thinking of men’s miseries. This is sacred, the 
goodness and generosity and sense of justice in human 
personality yearning to relieve suffering and right 
wrong. It comes out in the small boy’s question— 
the boy who, though he had as yet seen little of the 
world, asked his father, “Why does John always have 
to collect the garbage?’ It is the thing which sends 
aman or a woman flying to the aid of an injured child. 
It fires a man with indignation at the sight of an in- 
justice or a mean and unfair trick perpetrated on a 
fellow man. This our highest life moves us to ap- 
preciative response in the presence of beauty in man 
or in nature, and inspires great poetry and music. 
It also sends men on long and dangerous and fatiguing 
search for truth. 

All of these things make up that imponderable 
factor in life, the divine quality in humanity that 
makes possible close, intimate, and constant asso- 
ciation of small groups of people subject to all the 
limitations and irritations of life, and still leaves them, 
indeed, keeps them, sweet and sane and of good 
courage in the face of problems and difficulties and 
disappointments. This sacred element in our clay, 
this living life within, is nourished by affection for 
and respect for human personality, and it finds first ex- 
pression and best expression in homes in which there is a 
sense of mission to cherish and enlarge it. Thus, 
though time changes thought patterns from genera- 
tion to generation, and abolishes old customs, though 
the family altar of our fathers disappears, yet must 
the whole home itself remain ever an altar where the 
spirit of man brightly burns, and illumines the dark- 
ness of a difficult world. 

If our homes are to be such altars, we must avoid 
the sins of love. These sins run the gamut all the 
way from the fussy over-solicitous affections of family 
members to that terrible unconscious selfishness 
which makes the home a destroyer of character. The 
victims of the first sentimentality, over-solicitous af- 
fection, are the unexpected nervous wrecks and the 
unpredictable criminals whose presence in insane 
asylums and jails so troubles good people who wonder 
why men and women from such ‘“‘good”’ homes came 
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to such unhappy ends. Well, had the elders in those 
so-called good homes had an intelligent insight into 
and a sustained regard for the sacredness of personality 
they would not have so spoiled their children by weak, 
indulgent love that those children, grown to maturity, 
had to have their own way whether or no, and, failing 
this, ended up in jail or in asylums. 

The second sin of family love is more subtle but 
no less harmful to character. This is a perfect recipe 
for making a perfectly selfish home; yes, making the 
home an altar to self-righteous selfishness that stunts 
the spiritual growth of men, women, and children. 
You may see it in any family of people who feed each 
other’s martyr-saint complex. Here is this family at 
the table after a meal, at the board where there ought 
to be peace and fellowship and spiritual uplift. John, 
the father, is a busy man, and, like many another 
busy man, he is called on frequently to render various 
social services outside his paying job. The wife 
speaks: “John, you’re doing too much. You ought 
not to go tramping around to-night job-hunting for 
that Smith person. You’re tired enough from your 
own day’s work.”’ Perhaps it is another night, and 
John has a committee meeting about that community 
chest drive, and he is again berated for spending his 
energies so lavishly on charity affairs. And so this 
goes on year after year. One of two things likely 
happens. Either John, after having it pounded into 
him by a well-meaning but thoughtless wife that he is 
a mighty righteous fellow, a martyr to the cause of 
goodness, a community saint, becomes a self-con- 
scious ‘good citizen.” If this comes to pass, he more 
than likely develops an unlovely and unpleasant 
jehovah complex in his dealings with the family. Or 
he decides he 7s doing too much and withdraws from an 
active, rewarding life into a smug, narrow, family 
selfishness. Again, it may be Sally, the daughter, 
who has it drilled into her head that she is slaving her 
life away at that Camp-fire Girl organization or Sun- 
day school class or hospital guild. Maybe father 
thinks mother spends her strength too generously on 
the Red Cross. Finally, zt may be that they are all at 
each other, intending to compliment the generous in- 
stincts of their loved ones and warn them against over- 
doing, and they do terrible things to each other. Anyhow, 
wherever this happens, the home becomes a breeding 
place for self-righteousnes and self-satisfaction that is 
damning to character growth. 

Another enemy of the home is the common irri- 
tant that springs up in the course of every-day routine 
activities and associations. Father doesn’t like the 
noise that seems necessary to the game the children are 
playing. He stands it for a while, but he is tired, and 
the little devils of fatigue get in their work. And so 
he loses his temper and gives the children an all too 
effective lesson in how not to act, but unfortunately 
doesn’t label his conduct as it should be labeled, un- 
disciplined emotion. Or perhaps it is a misunder- 
standing between the elders over some little thing, a 
misunderstanding, in a moment of physical and emo- 
tional fag, which provides an edifying but not uplifting 
bit of education for the youngsters. It may be a 
brother and sister disagreemert. Now it is a fact, 
so simple that most people won’t take it seriously, 
that the approach of fatigue should always be viewed 
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as a danger signal warning of the possible following of 
temper disturbances. We should act with this always 
in the back of our minds and train our children so to do. 

How, then, shall we proceed that our homes shall 
be altars for the spirit where human affections and 
ideals grow and where love of beauty and loyalty to 
truth are cherished? Is it enough to abstain from the 
vices of home life which we have reviewed? No, of 
course it isn’t. The home becomes a living altar 
when it is the scene of positive wholesome fellowship, 
based on the mutual respect of the members for each 
other’s personality. This fellowship can be summarized 
in one word, Honesty. This honesty will prevail in 
the relations between old and young. If father loses 
his temper because he is tired, and does blow off, he 
will apologize to the small victims of his wrath and 
explain honestly and in painstaking detail why he did 
what he did. The result will be increased affection 
and respect from the children which will perhaps 
abolish the occasion for such episodes. If son asks 
about some unfortunate member of an under-priv- 
ileged class, father and mother will be honest about 
the matter, covering up none of our social sins or 
failures but giving to the children the thrilling, chal- 
lenging sense of fellowship in a great worth-while 
unfinished task, the building of a good society in a 
just world. And out of this honest discussion will 
grow many more profitable talks on the great problems 
of life. 

In all the relations of the home honest fellowship 
based on respect for personality makes family life a 
sacrament of joyous growth. I know a man who set 
out one day to do some garden work for his wife. He 
did not like the work. He knew nothing about gar- 
dening except as a memory of unpleasant experiences 
in his childhood. Said he, as he picked up his spade, 
“T don’t know what it’s all about, but if Jane wants it, 
there must be something to it, and so here goes.” 
That last is illuminating, “if Jane wants it, there must 
be something to it.”” This wasn’t just genial mascu- 
line tolerance of a feminine whim. Two valuable 
and significant things underlay this reaction, affection 
for Jane and, what was perhaps even better, respect 
for Jane. Out of subsequent events grew happier 
relations, in the course of which the man gained a new 
and rewarding interest and an activity which was a 
refreshment from the problems of his everyday labors. 

In conclusion, about this time thousands upon 
thousands of men and women over the country are 
studying ways and means of achieving better homes. 
Conferences on everything from child welfare to land- 
scape gardening will be held. Demonstrations on all 
sorts of home improvements will be put on. All of 
this is as it should be, 2f we remember that the heart 
of the home is and always must be a spiritual fellow- 
ship. 

Interior decoration and landscape gardening do 
not make better homes. In themselves all such ma- 
terial adjuncts of the home are neither good nor bad. 
They become either positively harmful or actually 
beneficial according to the manner in which they are 
used. If over-emphasis is placed on material com- 
forts and decorations, home improvements merely 
tickle our unlovely human fondness for ostentation 
and display, and so vulgarize us. If emphasis is 
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placed on human values, happiness, and character 
growth, these things can help minister to the life of 
the spirit. 

If, therefore, we are to make our homes “better” 
in the most desirable sense, we must make of them 
places where childhood and maturity, youth and old 
age, work and play and learn together. To do this 


we must “tune” our hearts to give practical expression 
to all of the immemorial virtues proved good by gen- 
erations of honest, conscientious men and women, and 
to the insights revealed in our own day, remembering 
always that “Loyalties, memories, imagination, sac- 
rifices, joy, laughter, and tears, build a home. Rev- 
erence, modesty, tact, and delicacy sustain it.” 


Memories of the World War 
XXIV. Lent and Holy Week in Nineteen Eighteen 


Johannes 


) Le Havre. My wife, who had worked so 


p hard all winter and had lived in cold, damp 


22 KS N the first of March, 1918, I was at our base in 
9) 


Cex 


rooms, was recovering from _ bronchitis. 
The Red Cross organization had been at me for some 
time to come home for a month, and to make a series 
of addresses to help raise another large sum of money. 
On the second I wrote this in my journal: “J. had no 
fever to-day. Telegraphed Eliot Wadsworth, ‘Tell 
Lee, van Schaick will sail April 1.’ So the die is cast, 
that is if J. can make the trip. A wet snow to-night.” 
Who in our group would have believed that it would 
be more than a year before we did sail? The most 
stirring days of the war were just ahead. 

In a week I had to start again for the front. “A 
beautiful day,’ I wrote. “Up at six. A hard two 
hours. J. had an uneasy night. Still weak. With 
home looming so near and dear, she fears that she may 
be robbed of it through some accident tome. Harder 
for me to go to-day than on any trip I have taken. 
Off at 8. Passed Abbeville at 11.30 a. m. and rolled 
into Rollencourt Chateau at 12.30 for lunch with the 
war correspondents. Got up to date on the war news, 
looked at the map and lunched with McKenzie, 
Simms and their British confreres. There is an un- 
easiness in the air, something terrific is brewing. 
Passed through St. Omer early this afternoon and 
visited the children of Ypres at Wisques and Wizernes. 
under Abbe Delaere. Arranged for the food and 
clothing that he needs and got to Cassel at 6.” 

The next morning I had a chance to compare 
our British and American journalists with the French, 
for a large party of them had come up to La Panne, 
where we had our front office, to visit the hospitals 
and the trenches, and to see the King and Queen. 
They were a gay, charming lot, and showed clearly 
the intellectual acumen, the good fellowship, the 
devil-may-care attitude, which characterizes all news- 
paper men—none more than the French. Several 
spoke English well. In flowing bumpers they toasted 
everybody in sight but nobody was overcome. Le 
Duc had them in charge for the Belgian Government, 
and no reporter, no matter how hard boiled, could 
ever put Le Duc under the table. Depage, our host, 
the great Belgian surgeon, and friend of the Queen, 
merely touched his glass to his lips. He never has 
had much use for either wine or tobacco. 

On the day following this gay banquet, a Sunday, 
the mood of my journal changes: “Took John Gum- 
mere (who had just been assigned to the Commission 
for Belgium, one of our strongest, finest young men, 


now the dignified and beloved assistant at the Epis- 
copal Cathedral in Washington, D. C.) with me to see 
the Queen’s school. He was greatly impressed by 
the story of these children carried away from shelled 
farms and villages by her Majesty. We attended one 
of the most moving little religious services conceivable 
at the school. We saw the dear tots kneeling before 
the altar. Then we saw the gas masks hanging on 
their little beds. At 2.30 I was received by the King 
and Queen together. I had met both singly several 
times. This was a new experience. Somehow to-day 
all the agony of these years seemed embodied in them. 
Like Christ they are bearing the cross for the people. 
The nobility of Belgium’s decision not to sell out seems 
incarnated in them. Called on the Surgeon-General 
and then made a quick trip to Dunkirk and the 
Friends Ambulance Unit (British). Their hands are 
more than full and I am glad that we have money to 
brace up their failing exchequer.”’ 

Europeans laugh at our climate, but I found al- 
most as many changes in European climate as at 
home. There was snow the first of March and flowers 
in the next few days. On the 12th at La Panne I 
recorded: “‘A beautiful spring day. I saw crocuses in 
the yard of the Minister of War and rhubarb and little 
flowers like primroses at the Belgian General Head- 
quarters in Houthem. Buds are bursting on the 
trees. Last night Carton de Wiart (Belgian Minister 
of Justice and later Prime Minister) arrived and dined 
with me. He was awakened at 3.80 by a terrific 
barrage, and got up. I heard it only dimly, but saw 
the result this morning in great numbers of newly 
wounded at the Ocean Hospital. It indicated fine 
service, but it was a sad and gruesome sight. Some of 
these men were suffering great agony. Poor boys! 
I would say poor dogs if they were nothing but dogs. 
Called on the Minister of War and the Chief of Staff 
to say good-by. Many warm messages of gratitude 
to carry to America.” 

Twice in a month I said good-by, once to go home 
and once to go to Italy, but the Germans had some- 
thing preparing that changed every plan. Men 
came. Men went. Men came again. Men never 
cameagain. It wasalla part of the war. 

By the 18th of March I was back in Le Havre, 
where I left my car for repairs and took the train for 
Paris, a journey of 125 miles. Here is how it looked: 
“Left Le Havre in the early train, the Madame well 
enough to go with me. We had a glorious ride up the 
valley of the Seine, sun shining, fruit trees in blossom, 
peach, plum and pear, the snowy white blossoms of 
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plum and pear predominating, apple blossoms just 
showing. Hard to think of this smiling valley in the 
full glory of springtime as belonging to the same 
world that contains Merckem, Bixschoote, and the 
land on both sides of the Ypres-Menin road. One 
looks like heaven and the other like a pitiful, beseeching 
suburb of hell. There are no blossoms in Merckem, 
no homes, only the laboring guns to whom the work 
of death has become drudgery. Lunched to-day at 
the Red Cross office. Alick Lambert did the talking 
and told over again how I took him to Belgium and 
got him stuck in the snow banks. Davison (Henry 
P.) made a capital address to the Paris force at 2.30. 
JT had a long walk with Homer Folks, who brought me 
up to date on affairs in Paris. They want me to see 
Le Glandier before I go home, and I am taking Mrs. 
Larz Anderson down there in the morning.” 

It was a ten hour trip to the south of France via 
Limoges and Pompadour. The Queen of the Belgians, 
with our help, had established there her largest child- 
caring agency, for children that had been sent from 
the dangerous front areas. Most of my contacts had 
been with the Flemish-speaking Belgian children. At 
Le Glandier we found the Walloon or French-speaking 
children—and all the songs that they sang for us and 
all the little addresses that they made were in French. 

In just forty-eight hours I was back in Paris, 
where I picked up my passage for home, not knowing 
that this day, the 21st, the first day of spring, the 
German offensive was to begin. We heard a little 
about it that night, but in another forty-eight hours, 
at Le Havre after the Madame and I had been to tea 
with Brand Whitlock, I was writing this (March 28): 
“Wild rumors to-night of one hundred Gothas over 
Paris from 8 to 11 a. m. to-day, and that the Germans 
have broken through at St. Quentin. Strangely ex- 
cited by all the possibilities in the situation.” The 
Germans, indeed, had broken through, but there were 
no Gothas that time over Paris. It was the beginning 
of the bombardment of Paris by the new long range 
gun which shot shells twenty-five miles high and over 
a distance of sixty odd miles. 

The next day was Palm Sunday, with a blue sky 
and warm sun. ‘A day of intense expectancy about 
the great battle raging,” I wrote. “A day of incessant 
toil on our budget, I writing the descriptive parts. 
English artillery is shooting into massed thousands of 
Germans, but still they come on and Hindenburg 
boasts that he will take Paris. And it is beautiful 
Palm Sunday, and in the churches on both sides of 
the battle lines folks have been singing ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.’ ”’ 

In Paris the next day I gave up a trip to the 
American Headquarters at Chaumont and went into 
conference with Colonel Perkins, who was both Com- 
missioner for France and Commissioner for Europe. 
He revoked my orders for home, suspended the regu- 
lations made for Red Cross operations, and put me in 
command of the refugee situation in Paris, telling me 
that all the resources of the Departments of Civil and 
Military Affairs were at my disposal. I sat up all 
night for three nights, but really had little to do. 
John Pratt of Brooklyn, one of the clearest headed 
executives I ever met, sat with me as chief aide and 
kept me straight. The organizations of Folks and 
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Fosburg were functioning as the organizations of 
such men always function in a crisis. I was merely a 
temporary correlator. Into the railway stations 
thousands of people were pouring. They were fed, in 
some cases clothed, fixed up with blankets, by all the 
agencies working together. The canteens did noble 
service. ‘““That damned Y,” as one book called it, 
did especially well. The refugees were under the con- 
trol of the French Government, to be sent as fast as 
possible beyond Paris to the southern and eastern 
departments of France. Volunteer agencies simply 
helped and cheered. 

Bits of home came along with the weary thousands 
—minute reminders which wrenched and tore one’s 
heart-strings—a bird, a doll, the family dog, all that 
was left of the place from which they had fled. The 
people were pathetically eager to tell what happened, 
grateful for everything done. Many were so weary 
that they dropped and had to be given medical care. 
Others were dumb and dazed. Some had seen the 
burning houses and fields. A few had been separated 
from their loved ones. 

That refugee rush into Paris in Holy Week, 1918, 
went ahead of anything that the most experienced 
among us had seen. In two days our emergency or- 
ganization turned back the work to the regular Red 
Cross organizations which had in fact done it all 
through with amazing speed and efficiency and with 
complete indifference as to who was to get the credit. 
I had no idea at the time that the man who sat by me 
all night was many times a millionaire and used to 
handling large affairs. I simply knew that here was a 
cool, orderly, dependable mind working at top speed. 

My diary brings it all back. On Tuesday, March 
26, I wrote: “An exciting day. Fear grew as the day 
went on. By night I realized a great Red Cross 
emergency. That the Germans have Noyon again 
was confirmed this morning. Red Cross warehouses 
at Nesle, Ham, and Noyon burned, and Soissons 
probably gone. Open fighting. The war enters anew 
phase. Poor J. is deserted and alone at Le Havre at a 
time like this. But she will rise to it. She always 
does.”” On March 29 the entry was: ‘‘A Good Friday 
of sadness and sacrifice. Another day of the cruci- 
fixion of human beings on the cross of war. It is 
curious how much more we sense the death of a few 
score in the next street than the death of tens of 
thousands in the next town. Heard the big shells 
coming in this morning as I left the Gare du Nord. 
Then Brophy telephoned that they were falling near 
the Chemin Vert warehouse. The next thing Mrs. 
Hill dashed into the office, very pale, and said that her 
car was all blood. She had carried some of the 
wounded. A shell had hit the Church of St. Gervais 
near the Hotel de Ville, and carried the heavy roof 
down on the worshiping congregation. The first 
report said thirty killed, to-night forty-eight. One of 
our clerks was there and the boy next to her was 
killed. It was 4.30, the hour of vespers.” On Sat- 
urday, we found out that seventy-five had been killed 
and ninety wounded. “Paris seems lonely,’ I wrote. 
“Thousands leaving, shelling keeps up.” But though 
many went the vast majority stayed, and tke morale 
of the city never was broken. 

On Easter Sunday morning I had a series of 
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conferences at the Paris office, and it was decided that 
I should go back to help Bicknell at Le Havre and 
La Panne, unless Davison himself ordered me to 
Italy. 

Again we were in a more buoyant mood. The 
Allies had their backs to the wall, but were not defeated 
yet. Something of the Easter hope filled our hearts. 
One source of never failing support to those of us who 
believed in God and human brotherhood was absolute 
certainty of the need and importance of the work that 
we were doing. 
indictment of our common sense and our Christianity, 
the relief work was God’s work. Nor was this war 
that we were in other than God’s work to us. The 
fighting men with whom we talked damned war 
roundly as a means of settling international disputes, 
but considered that this war was one forced on us by 
the German and Austrian military clique. 


The noble words of Lieutenant General Sir 


Though war itself was a continual ~ 


Arthur Currie, Commander-in-Chief of the Canadians, 
issued to his troops at the beginning of the next phase 
of the battle a few days later, came to us like a mes- 
sage of one of the Old Testament prophets: 

“Looking back with pride on the unbroken 
record of your glorious achievements, asking you to 
realize that to-day the fate of the British Empire 
hangs in the balance, I place my faith in the Cana- 
dian Corps, knowing that where Canadians are en- 
gaged there can be no giving way. Under the order 
of your devoted officers in the coming battle you will 
advance, or fall where you stand facing the enemy. 
To those who fall, I say: ‘You will not die, but will 
step into immortality. Your mothers will not lament 
your fate, but will be proud to have borne such sons. 
Your names will be revered forever and ever by your 
grateful country, and God will take you unto Himself.” 

From the beginning to the end of the struggle 
the Canadians were worthy of such a commander. 


On Hearing Eight Sermons by Dr. Horace Westwood 


James W. Hailwood 


ey $7) Liberal Religion recently held in Grand 
| | Rapids. Dr. Horace Westwood, known as 
aH!) minister-at-large for the Universalist Church, 
was the missioner. He is truly of the apostolic suc- 
cession of great men who have “‘filled” the pulpit of 
All Souls Universalist Church. In that “succession” 
will be found the names of Dr. John Fiske, Tagore, 
great Unitarian leader of Hindustan, R. J. Campbell 
of New Theology fame, Rhondda Williams of Brigh- 
ton and many another. Itisacertainty that Dr. West- 
wood has studied much, worked hard and meditated 
more! He embodied the truism that truths are not 
learned in the inaccessible heights. He knows the 
ways of men. The effectiveness of his sermons can not 
be adequately conveyed by the printed word. Quo- 
tations from them would in all probability spoil them. 
I content myself by paraphrasing them and in my 
own words reproducing the religious picture he painted 
for us. Since my own “emancipation” a few years 
ago, my belief has been that religion in its funda- 
mentals covers God, man, sin, Jesus, the divine life 
in man, and things to come. All of this ground was 
traversed by the eight sermons of the missioner. | 

We were told that concerning God we should 
declare ourselves to be simply childlike adventurers. 
We, as liberals, have taken a step or two of discovery, 
but our knowledge is infinitesimal. One may have 
genuine religious experience without being able strictly 
to define the object of one’s worship. Much profound 
and conscious adoration is beyond the power of words 
to express. We go to competent and discerning souls 
of all ages to enrich our thinking. Liberals feel that 
the world prates too much about God. Like a well- 
worn coin the.-“‘name’”’ bandied from lip to lip is made 
to finance the commerce of trivial thought. To say 
that we have a complete understanding of the God of 
the universe, when our acquaintance with the universe 
is so elementary, is to chase religion back into a cave. 
He who thinks he can more than touch the hem of the 
garment of the mystery of God knows nothing at all 
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as yet! God is too glorious to admit of real “‘com- 
prehension” (as compared with ‘‘apprehension”’) by 
our hampered and immature souls. Nor must we 
think of Deity as a distinct, though vast, individual 
person like ourselves. If we speak of the Supreme as 
“Our Father” we are employing a figure of speech and 
the designation begs the question, ‘““Who or what is 
God?” The method of God in chemical changes, in 
planetary attraction, in the growth of plants and 
animals, in the inspiration of man’s life, we do not sup- 
pose to be like our own actions, manipulations, and 
pesudo-creations. Sleepless, untiring, active energy 
which yesterday, to-day and forever actuates all 
things, can not be looked upon as a particular person, 
however majestic. Still it is in the very central core 
of our own personality that God speaks most in- 
timately. When consciousness is at white heat, when 
the currents of feeling are flowing most tumultuously, 
when all “being’’ seems most zestfully alive, then 
surely we do know ourselves lost in God, in Godhead 
found. Consummate fruitage of life has roots in the 
depths of life. Supreme Being includes personality. 
This conviction suffices for the worshipful soul. It 
still leaves an exciting mystery in the nature of God. 

We are to stand for attention to the Bible, the 
Hebrew Bible, the Christian Bible and all Bibles writ- 
ten and to be written. It matters greatly that we be- 
lieve that in the deeps of great souls broods the destiny 
of the race—that in the records of the vicissitudes of 
noble men and women of earth is to be found distinct 
revelation of the Infinite Mystery. It is a burning 
conviction with us that the voice that has spoken has 
not ceased to speak, and that the best pages of the 
world’s history are yet to be recorded. If a sudden 
cataclysm should wipe out all mankind save a single 
pair, and all knowledge and literature should be lost, 
still the fundamental nature of man and the actual 
conditions of life would again bring forth science, art, 
religion and the literature of religion. We are to 
reverence not so much the written sign as the Great 
Reality from which it borrows existence and meaning. 
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The attitude of the liberal towards Jesus is that 
of admiration mingled with reverence. We are to 
love him. No heir of modern science and historical 
criticism can view him as other than a man, born of 
human parents and growing up out of the roots of the 
human race. We are never to think of him without 
being profoundly stirred by his boundless capacity for 
elemental love to his kind. He gave new meaning 
to the term “human brotherhood” and revealed fresh 
latencies in man. His tragic death sealed his sincerity 
and placed for all time the crown of martyrdom on his 
head. His ethical genius and his religious intuition 
have never been surpassed. He determined to win 
mankind as one who promised no material reward save 
justice. He proposed to win his way to the throne of 
this world as a poor unlettered peasant, without trap- 
pings of princedom, without bribes of place and power; 
to rule over men as a bond-slave, to reign from the 
bleak and bloodstained tree of the cross. He de- 
termined to overthrow the entrenched and embattled 
forces of evil without borrowing any of the weapons 
from the armory of “hell.” If we are going to gain 
the adherence of the adolescent mass mind we must 
present Jesus as the Leader it is to follow on a great 
adventure. The church will no longer appeal to men 
if she is presented as the Ark; she must be presented as 
an army recruiting men for a great crusade. It was in 
the passionate search for romance and chivalry that 
Francis abandoned all for Christ, the only captain 
worth following. Ignatius of Loyola, making Jesus a 
captain, by the same token caused obedience to be the 
embedded principle of the Order he founded. It takes 
a hero to appreciate a hero. 

Voices of the world-wide range of seers, poets, 
prophets, thinkers, are frankly welcome to us in li- 
brary andin pulpit. It is not necessary for us to per- 
mit the “‘seers’” to blind us to the difference between 
great and greatest. They are great but their source is 
greatest. We receive them as friends and brothers, 
not as lords or as mediators, and this not because we 
would lower them, but because we would lift our- 
selves. Leaders there must be, but they are all within 
the family and if they are true leaders must desire the 
exaltation of every member, saying with Jesus: ‘““Why 
callest thou me good? ‘There is one that is good, even 
God.” 

Not all members of society, of an historic religion, 
of a sect, of a particular church, of a single group of 
friends, advance in thought together. Millions have 
been absolutely untouched by the newer spirit. A 
thousand bonds of habit, of past emotions, traditions, 
hopes, must be violently severed if new vision is to 
come. Life is such a lonely adventure that human 
creatures tend to go in flocks. A host of prudential 
considerations exert a powerful pressure towards con- 
formity. Thus it was revealed when Dr. Westwood 
had his earnest “say”? concerning ‘‘Psychic Research 
and Immortality.” In that hour I thought of Emer- 
son and the time he was invited to speak to the 
graduates of Harvard Divinity School. He came with 
his saintly face and the voice bewitching as music. 
He softly phrased an address which set all the world by 
the ears. When he had finished the people had sep- 
arated into two hostile camps. What did he say that 
was so revolutionary? His plea and thesis were that 
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every man can and must for himself, within his own 
soul, hear the voice of God! It is Life which has 
brought forth the present irresistible religious ex- 
perience. It belongs to the very heart of those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear. None who has 
really felt it can doubt its truly prophetic nature. 
Beethoven knows that his music is really music, 
though to the worshipers of the past it is dissonance. 
Galileo is certain that the earth moves, though all 
Orthodoxy stands against him. Dr. Westwood and 
others of esoteric mind believe that the designs of the 
Over-Soul are vast, magnificent, yet withal not too 
complicated for their minds to grasp as “intimations 
of immortality.”” One can spend a lifetime studying 
butterflies, seaweed or electricity, only to find how ex- 
haustless appears the realm inviting knowledge and 
thought. One may give over all one’s days to group- 
ing notes into new harmonies, and in the twilight feel 
that the greatest melodies are still in the bosom of the 
infinite. With more meaning than the words con- 
veyed to Paul we must believe that “eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things God hath pre- 
pared.” It must be great to have the Wordsworthian 
mind. Its concerns have to do with actual life 
processes and results. The meaning and trend of 
natural laws seem to it immeasurably more significant 
than supposed breaches of law. It seeks to learn the 
spirit of historic religious personages as well as to 
speculate concerning their metaphysical nature. Those 
of “the psychic temperament”? summon their powers 
to the perfecting of life. They have little interest in a 
hypothetical safety or peril after death. Every past 
attempted interpretation of the universe is worthy of 
their attention. But none appears final in their eyes. 
The intellectual, esthetic and_ spiritual frontiers of 
the universe are infinite. Thus to be able to entertain 
conceptions of the universe stupendous enough to 
cause itself to dwindle into comparative insignificance 
proves the mind not insignificant. Yet while the 
majority of us believe in life beyond death we do not 
think that it is really any more consequential than 
life this side of death. A chemist’s laboratory is a 
prince’s palace of knowledge, a day at the seaside is 
an angel’s paradise, a breath of true love is a zephyr of 
infinity. We may exclaim: “How beautiful it is to 
live a thousand lives in one,”’ but none of us ean live 
more than his one life. And we have life now. We 
have no sympathy with those who teach, “Life is 
merely a prelude, an ante-chamber, a_ prologue.” 
Life is life wherever we enjoy it. Our business is to 
live it. There can be no better preparation for an 
excellent future life than a good present life, as the 
best fitting for a worthy manhood is a right childhood 
and youth. We can never get outside the universe of 
life. If eternity is true we are in eternity every in- 
stant. There is no occasion to postpone living. Our 
faith is not as a thing apart from life but of the 
very stuff of life. It grows out of life,and seeks to 
express itself in life. It is not the end of our endeavors, 
it is the beginning. 

This is very opportune preaching. It satisfies at 
once the common man’s love of tradition and his desire 
to be up to date. By accepting these ideas one has 
the sense of being both modern and conservative. 
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We secure radicalism without its penalties and con- 
ventionality without its reproaches. We are children 
of all the ages, but particularly of the present age. I 
am convinced that under the power of the pulpit— 
which power always depends on the man in it—not a 
few young men and women in these services came to a 
sudden realization that all their religious lives they had 
been singing hymns whose words they should clearly 
repudiate, had engaged in rites out of temper with 
their own conceptions of life, had listened to sermons 
in the past which mildly or grossly had violated their 
universal consciousness. What Masefield calls ‘‘earth- 
quake weather’? was upon the land. Dr. Westwood 
came to speak to us the emancipating word. People 
had been discussing ““The New Religion,” ‘Is Lib- 
eralism Bankrupt?” “‘Can the Church Survive?” He 
raised our minds and hearts to the level of the theme, 
religion, looked at steadily and as a whole. Every- 
thing has a religious bearing or nothing has, he hinted! 
Faith seeks to connect itself with the progress of man- 
kind as inevitably tides follow the moon. We know 
that an inner admonition bids us honestly and cheer- 
fully to labor for better days. These better days we 
read in terms of minds made keen, free from supersti- 
tion; hearts made wholesome, loving and courageous; 
tastes cultivated; wills invigorated; ideals purged 
and exalted; bodies strengthened; industry completely 
trained to human service; all society quickened, dis- 
ciplined, liberated. 

‘‘What’s Coming in Religion?” was truly climac- 
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Church Values Are Rising 

PHT story of the stock market debacle has been 
(Aes) told. Our banks have been successfully 
at closed. The gold standard has been repudi- 
eal} ated. Reparations and debt collections are 
vanishing into thin air. Kreuger and Al Capone, once 
hailed as kings of finance and racketeering, have been 
dethroned. The League of Nations has been scorned 
by Japan, and the war that was fought to make the 
world safe for democracy has been succeeded by the 
leadership of a Stalin, a Mussolini and a Hitler. Pro- 
fessor Rogers, of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been preaching for some time about the 
“End of the Golden Era,’ and present economic 
conditions have established him as a prophet far 
ahead of his numerous prophetic competitors who, 
until recently, have insisted that our bankers were 
super-men and that prosperity was just around the 
corner. 

So we have had the age of materialism with the 
ability to accumulate wealth as its chief test of suc- 
cess, and the era of false prophets trying to maintain 
the standard of the past decade. In spite, however, of 
the overwhelming pessimism which now sweeps the 
country there appear on the horizon certain hopeful 
signs. There is increasing evidence that the American 
people are beginning to think. Conversations at 
clubs, in the smoking rooms of the remaining Pull- 
mans, in the home, or wherever men and women 
gather together, are no longer confined to the questions 
of what stocks to buy, how to beat the Eighteenth 


tic. Dr. Westwood had fully described in other words 
the principles of Universalism so admirably expressed 
by our beloved Dr. McCollester: “Our principles are: 
God is the Father of all souls; all men are divine and 
brothers; Jesus is man’s Spiritual Leader; Salvation is 
measured by Character; Punishment is corrective and 
not eternal; the Soul’s destiny is progress onward and 
upward forever; Death is the door through which the 
Soul passes to continue on its way upward.” 

Now, as the climax to it all he gave a clarion call 
to all in whose minds rainbow dreams do still abide. 
He said something like this: There are thousands of 
people who think that to join a church means sub- 
scribing to dogmas which have no meaning for them or 
pretending to an attainment of goodness they have not 
reached. They have spiritual hunger. They feel the 
claims of high character. They want to be free to 
think. Their hearts are pledged in deep loyalty to 
the highest possible visions of truth and beauty. They 
desire a church in which there will be real comrade- 
ship in worship and in work—a church of believers in 
truth, in kindness, in love, in justice and in mercy. 
Universalists bring into their church all who can 
idealize human life, all who seek a fuller realization of 
the unity of mankind, the unity that transcends 
sectarianism in religion, rival interests in material 
things as well as all divisions of country and of race. 

“Tn time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
Thy church our broad humanity.” 


Sunday 


Amendment, and what is the latest and most profit- 
able racket. 

The bank holiday focused one thing. For once 
it was not a disgrace to have no money, nor is it any 
longer necessary to “keep up with the Joneses” in 
order to be considered a leading member of the com- 
munity. We are to-day, probably, nearer social 
equality than ever before, and it is quite a satisfactory, 
even if unusual, experience for the American people. 

As men and women analyze the troubles of the 
past few years there is a growing sentiment that 
material wealth is not everything in this world, and 
there appears an increasing appreciation that the 
welfare of others is of importance to us all; and, also, 
that the proper solution of our economic problems 
requires a new appreciation of our social dependence 
upon each other. We begin to realize the necessity 
of finding something upon which we can depend and 
something that will not, like material wealth, disap- 
pear over night. The human soul requires faith, and 
that faith, in times of adversity, needs constant re- 
plenishing. Materialism has been “tried and found 
wanting,” and now the tide turns towards the Church. 

Reports from numerous denominations all over 
the country indicate a pronounced increase in church 
attendance. Indeed, the spirit of true evangelism 
appears to be growing—church values are rising. If 
there ever was a time when America needed the 
Church or when the people wanted the spiritual com- 
fort which the Church alone can give, it is to-day. 
People are turning to the Church, not because of 
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creeds or fear for their souls, but because of a sincere 
belief that the social teachings of Jesus and his spirit 
of brotherhood offer the only satisfactory way out of 
the present perplexing problems of the world. 

In calling for the observance of Loyalty Sunday, 
May 14, the Universalist General Convention is asking 
its adherents to give sufficient support, sacrificial if 
need be, to enable the Church to carry on with its 
task of advocating these teachings and expressing this 
spirit with increasing clarity and vigor. 

A. Ingham Bicknell. 


* 1k 


Loyalty Sunday Means More This Year 

= HESE are days in which adversity brings its 
'‘Aes| compensation in the truer appreciation of 
Bei the fundamental values of life. Former 
@I| possessions have vanished into thin air and 
former goals are seen to have been but vanity. People 
are now seeking to reappraise those things which make 
for better living. 

Now is the time for the organized church to make 
its message clear. In the individual parishes and in 
the denominational fellowship, the ideals of human 
value and betterment should be stressed. Religious 
education, moral culture, and spiritual uplift—these 
are peculiarly the field of the church. By their in- 
fluence and power the social and economic program will 
develop along truly constructive lines. 

Loyalty Sunday this year means more than ever 
before. The hearts of men are chastened, and the 
message or the church will fall on fertile ground. 
We can not afford to let that message die for lack of 
personal and financial support. 

Albert H. Homans, 
Treasurer General Sunday School Association. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * 


Demonstrate Loyalty Again 

masty|(S ATN we approach the observance of Loyalty 
dB Sunday. Last year it was an experrment— 
an untried venture—decided upon as a 
OS means of enabling many churches to raise 
and pay a quota to the General Convention, without 
which means they might have found themselves un- 
able to do anything. 

This year we approach it with the record of last 
year’s success. Churches which had not contributed 
for years were found enrolled among the loyal parishes; 
churches which were finding it hard to raise their 
quota in the usual manner, secured it from enthusiastic 
people on Loyalty Sunday; many thousand dollars 
were paid to the General Convention, and we were 
all the better for the experience. 

Our task, as members of the General Convention 
Committee on Finance and Investment, is not a 
spectacular one. There is little or no publicity given 
our work. Our meetings, conferences and corre- 
spondence do not merit front page space, as they fur- 
nish no news of the sort the modern reading public 
desires. However, we, with our treasurer, are charged 
with the responsible task of supervising the raising, 
investing and spending of all the current and permanent 
funds of the Convention. 

We are not miracle workers. 


We can not make 
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the money. We can only urge and try to speed its 
contribution from our churches and from individuals. 
That we are doing. Unless it is produced, our revenues 
fall below our necessary expenditures and the deficit 
again stalks forth. We have cut and cut our operating 
expenses. We have given up expenditures we felt 
were important, merely that others, more important, 
might be met. There is an irreducible minimum, 
below which we can not go. 

Weare carrying out the stewardship you entrusted 
to us to the very best of our ability and with all the 
devotion and sincerity we possess. This is a terrible 
time to ask any one for money, but our need is great 
and our work seems to us to be worthy of the sacrifice 
necessary. We ask you, our loyal churches and our 
loyal people, to again demonstrate to yourselves and 
to the outside world that the Universalist Church is 
still sound; that its people are still fundamentally 
and aggressively loyal; and that we are now and will 
continue to be a real factor and influence in the world 
about us. 

Your responses and your contributions on Loyalty 
Sunday, May 14, will give us all new courage to carry 
on and to face the struggles and the problems of to- 
morrow, confident in the whole-hearted backing and 
support of our people. 

Robert W. Hill, 
Trustee General Convention. 
Salem, Mass. 
* * 


**¥ Love Thy Church, O God’’ 
@d HY only one day designated as Loyalty 
(ic 
( 


Me) 6} Sunday? Would a man who is truly in 
mB} love with his wife think of selecting but 
one day out of each three hundred and 
sixty-five on which to express his love and devotion 
to her? And certainly that is what loyalty is—love 
and devotion, “the centering of oneself in some one 
else.” The truly loyal man, while, of course, he 
would wish to remember special days like engagement 
and wedding anniversaries, would not be satisfied 
unless every day he were showing through every word 
and deed his regard and deepest affection for the 
woman he had made his wife. 

So also in his church, the loyal man would not be 
satisfied with attending Sunday morning service now 
and then, whenever he could not think of anything 
else he could possibly do, or in making a pledge toward 
the expenses of his church. His loyalty would fill 
him with a burning desire to express each and every 
day of his life with his fellow men, the love and devo- 
tion for his church with which his heart was filled. 
And what higher or nobler motives can a man haye, 
next to what he owes to his family, than those which 
center in his loyalty to his church? 

So let us make this Loyalty Sunday, May 14, the 
beginning of a Loyalty Year and part of a Loyalty 
Life. We owe the very best there is in us to this 
church, which, carrying on through the triumphs and 
the apparent defeats of the years, has bequeathed 
to us a legacy more valuable than money or other 
worldly possessions, the legacy of a confident hope and 
faith in the ultimate triumph of love, and the final 
harmony of all souls with God. 


MOND 
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So let us sing as we have never sung before that 
hymn made sacred by our fathers in the church: 


I love Thy church, O God, 


For her my tears shall fall, 

For her my prayers ascend; 

To her my cares and toils be given, 
Till toils and cares shall end. 

And. having sung this hymn of love and fealty, 
let us give as we have never before given of our sub- 
stance in support of our co-responsibility with the 
General Convention for the extension of our Faith 
to others. 

Herbert E. Belden, 
Treasurer Connecticut State Convention. 
Hartford, Conn. 
* * 
Loyalty 


aI RST let us settle in our minds what Loyalty 
S&S really is. It involves an extension of self- 
feeling and must lead to self-surrender. It 
results in the surrender of self to the Cause. 
Phere can be no thought of self-aggrandizement. 

The forward-going church must have the loyalty 
of its people. Possessing this, the problems of the 
church are more easily worked out. In times such 
as we are passing through at present, Loyalty is all 
important and no means of developing this admirable 
characteristic should be overlooked. 

This can be developed in our church school and 
young people’s groups with marked success. The 
effect of the parents’ loyalty on the younger groups is 
very noticeable and most important in this develop- 
ment. It’s not difficult to identify the youngsters, in 
any groups, whose parents are loyal to their church 
and ideals. The young people and children become 
imbued with this attitude and follow along in mother’s 
or dad’s footsteps. Parents should give this side of 


Universalist 


sO help meet the needs of churches where pres- 
ent conditions make it impossible to provide 
the services of a regular minister, a plan of 
lay services for the Lenten season was 
suggested to all Universalist churches without minis- 
ters. The response to the offer to supply all of the 
material for these services was not large. The ma- 
terial was used regularly in twelve churches and one 
social service house. The services and sermons were 
prepared by the Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of 
Peoria, Director of Lay Services for the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention, and mimeographed and sent out 
from the General Convention office. 
Where these services were used under lay leader- 
ship they were successful. Following are extracts from 
the reports received up to date: 


From Mr. S. W. Collins, Chairman of Board of Trustees, Caribou, 

Maine: 

I am glad to say that we have considered them very much 
worth while to us during this Lenten season. Without some such 
set of services I rather doubt if we could have conducted services 
that would have been of much value. While our attendance was 


somewhat less than with a regular minister occupying the pulpit, 
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the picture serious thought. Set an example by being 
loyal, for this is a most admirable trait and one from 
which any youngster will derive endless benefit. 

Is not the present condition of world affairs 
largely due to our neglect of this all important factor 
of loyalty to our ideals and principles? If this trait 
were given more serious thought and developed in us, 
personally, this old world of ours would be a far 
better place in which to live. 

Let us all strive to develop the spirit of loyalty in 
church and in business. Regard our church not as 
four walls, a minister, choir, etc., but as the great in- 
stitution that it is. Let each one feel that it is his, 
and that its success Saas on his loyalty and co- 
operation. 

We have been Seren for years to “overcome 
evil with good.” Fine! Now let us strive to over- 
come egoism with loyalty, and watch the progress 
that’s bound to result. 

In this time of trouble and deprivation we are 
finding that our material assets have failed us to a 
considerable extent, but that our spiritual assets have 
not been subject to depreciation. Indeed, the con- 
trary is true, for our spiritual assets, hope, faith, moral 
courage, benevolence, consideration of and sympathy 
with others, qualities that represent values for which 
the church and its religious faith stand, have appre- 
ciated greatly under the discipline of this time of 
stress. Should we not, then, in all loyalty, support 
that institution and that faith which has stood by us, 
enriched and gladdened our lives and been a present 
help in trouble? With this thought in mind let us all 
join in making Loyalty Sunday, May 14, a complete 
success, and thus help the Universalist General Con- 
vention to carry on its necessary church extension 
service. 

George A. Upton. 

First Universalist Church, Salem, Mass. 


Lay Services 


it held up quite well. We also had the older boys and girls of 
the Sunday school at our opening services and up to the point of 
the sermon, when they went to their classes. I think that this 
was encouraging to both the adult group and the Sunday school. 
Mrs. Ollie Cunningham acted as the lay leader for these services, 
and the most of the credit for their successful use is due her. The 
regular church choir also participated just as they would 
usually. 


From Mr. 

Ohio: 

We used the Headquarters sermons during Lent. While 
our average attendance was not large, we feel that a real service 
was rendered our people. I join with the other members of our 
church board and many others of our group, in extending our 
appreciation to our General Convention for their co-operation 
in furnishing these fine sermons. We trust you will tell Dr. Car- 
penter that we heartily appreciate his fine work in rendering 
this series of beautiful sermons. 

Our Easter service consisted of a pageant, titled, ‘“‘The 
Night before Easter.’’ The playlet was written by one of our 
primary department teachers, the general theme being home and 
church. It portrayed a scene in the home of one of our group, a 
glimpse of the church school, and a sermonette by the moderator. 
The general topic of conversation in the family gathering was 
about the absence from the church services of our older members, 


W. W. Warner, Chairman of Board of Trustees, Kent, 
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and how much they are missing by not attending regularly. 
One of the junior boys’ classes demonstrated a short class period, 
the junior choir of the church school sang two Easter numbers, 
the primary department sang three short numbers and the 
moderator gave a ten minute talk on the subject, ““What Easter 
Means to Me.” 


From J. M. Darnell, Director of St. Christopher’s House, Chicago: 


St. Christopher’s House is not a church but a shelter for 
homeless men. The men staying here are given free lodging for 
several days and either placed in a job or transferred on to some 
other lodging place. There is no charge for the meals or the 
lodging, it is just a shelter in these times of stress. And on Sun- 
day evenings we have been using your lay services and the re- 
sponses have been very gratifying. We shall be pleased to con- 
tinue receiving your weekly devotional literature. 

I find that at the average soup-mission the men attend ser- 
vices in order to get a bow! of soup and some free buns. At St. 
Christopher’s House the men are under no obligations to attend 
the lay services, they do it willingly, and often express pleasure 
that there is one type of religion that talks about the dignity of 
man and that challenges them to live up to their heritage. I find 
that Dr. Carpenter appeals to the man’s self-respect and his 
intellect, rather than merely to his emotions. 


From Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Director of Lay Services for the Illinois 
Universalist Convention: 


We drove to Stockton, Illinois, last Sunday and found them 
much encouraged. Last February they were quite listless and 
some of them frankly stated that they questioned the plan. 
Last Sunday we had an audience of seventy-two, fine interest 
and seven new members were received into the church. The Sun- 
day school is doing very well and the Y. P. C. U. is studying the 
sermon lessons. Mrs. Curtis wants to write the Leader to en- 
courage others. They report that the interest is due to the fact 
that “they get so much out of it.”” That is just what I am work- 
ingat. The time is past when you can get people to go to church 
just because they should, because “‘it is the thing to do,” ete. 


If we can get these small groups to see that if they do the work 
themselves they are certain to get help in terms of power for daily 
living, they will be convinced. 

We made our Easter journey to Hutsonville and Litchfield, a 
drive of over 400 miles. Had an audience of 140 at Hutsonville, 
with fine interest in the lay service work. Christened one baby 
and received seven new members. Hutsonville started this work 
last December. It was the first church to undertake it. Yes- 
terday they reported in these words: ‘“The work is a success here. 
In the entire history of the church we have never had better 
average audiences or more interest.’”’ The second step in the 
program of lay services is the discussion class. There were 
thirty-five adults in that group yesterday. They really study the 
sermon lessons. : 

Litchfield is a smaller group. But for the evening service 
they put on a fine program of music. They hold the regular lay 
services every Sunday and, while they do not have large audiences, 
the interest is first class and more young people are becoming 
interested. 


Similar material is being prepared for every Sun- 
day until May 28. It will be supplied without cost 
to any church willing to use it. Dr. Carpenter is 
willing to assist any church by suggestions and di- 
rections, even though it may be outside of Illinois. 

Here is concrete help available for churches with- 
out ministers, so that they can carry on in these dif- 
ficult times when their work is so much needed. All 
that is required is vision and willingness on the part 
of laymen and laywomen who desire to render real 
service to the community. As Dr. Carpenter writes: 
“As soon as the people in these groups get the con- 
viction and the feeling that here is good work to do 
and that they can do it, it goes.” 

Correspondence regarding this help to churches 
is invited by the General Superintendent. 


Case Work in Homiletics 
IV. Nothing in Particular 


George E. Huntley 


(A dozen ministers, strictly imaginary, are sup- 
posed to have met at a class reunion, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction with their own pulpit efforts and to 
have agreed to ask counsel from their former professor 
in theological school. In this series of papers he gives 
frank but fraternal and constructive criticism regarding 
the sermons that they submit. The fundamental 
axiom of this teacher is ‘“The best sermon is the one that 
does the most good.’’) 


Class Room Number 6, April 1, 1933. 
Rev. Theodore Harper, 
Richford, Georgia. 
My dear Theodore: 

There is a minister, well-known to both you and me, who 
has the physique of a giant, the face of a philosopher, the voice of 
a prophet—and the vocabulary of a nice young poetess. Heisa 
past master in the art of saying nothing in beautiful phrases and 
graceful figures of speech. With marvelous skill he avoids as- 
suming responsibility on any issue. He loves tact, but eschews 
fact. He makes no enemies—and no converts. Theodore, be- 
ware of his sad example. Waste not your life in charming eu- 
phemism. Say something. Stand for something. Be some- 
body. 

When you spoke at the Chicago convention, having been 
assigned the pregnant theme of ‘An Outreaching Christianity,” 
your friends thought that your great opportunity had come, an 


opportunity to deliver a striking and helpful message and at the 
same time to demonstrate before important people that you were 
a man of power and promise. Frankly, we were disappointed. 
Your language was exalted, but your thought was vague. You 
convinced nobody, because you revealed no conviction. You 
hit no mark, because you gave the impression that you had none. 
President Collins spoke to me about you later in the afternoon. 
He said, “If your protege plays golf with as much precision as he 
speaks in public, he must get a score of about five hundred.” 
Don’t be offended at Prexy, who is your friend, and who, in a 
spirit of helpfulness, has given me permission to quote his words. 
Take him seriously. 

When I received your six sermons with a request for candid 
criticism, I hoped to find that your Chicago utterance had been 
exceptional. I looked, in these samples from your regular minis- 
try, for strong, virile expression, thought-compelling and charac- 
ter-influencing. Iam forced to say, however, that you sent mea 


half dozen servings of what the theologues call “eloquent mush.” | 


You have heard the old story of the pussy-footing preacher who 
told his people that they must “repent (er-r-r so to speak) and 
be baptized (er-r-r as it were) or be damned (er-r-r to a certain 
extent).’’ Imitate him not. 

First from your batch I read your sermon for Armistice Day. 
It’s long enough. It must have taken you thirty-five or forty 
minutes to dodge all the issues that came to your mind. You 
had much to say about the glories of war and you had muchto say 
also about the beauties of peace; but I declare I can not under- 
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stand which side of any question you are on. Perhaps you had 
some militarists in your congregation and so, for their comfort, 
you became almost a militarist; and perhaps you had some 
pacifists and so, to please them, you became almost a pacifist. 
Some of the saddest tragedies of life center around people who 
“almost”? amount to something. 

I proceeded to read “A Creed for the Twentieth Century,” 
and I was chiefly impressed with the thought that you did not 
intend to arouse opposition from any quarter. So with the 
others: “Now that Election Is Over,’’ “A Christian Christmas,” 
“What to Do with the New Year” and ‘‘Re-Thinking Missions.” 
I appreciate your evident industry. Throughout every discourse, 
however, I kept repeating, “Oh, why doesn’t he say some- 
thing!” 

Here are your constantly recurring expressions: “It possibly 
may be,” “It has been said by some,” “Probably,” “It might 
seem,’ “Some may think.’”’ What do you think? 

Then think of your euphemisms. Instead of sin you speak 
of “disregard of usually accepted canons of deportment.’”? In- 
stead of drunkenness you say ‘unfortunate indulgence in the 
liquor that inebriates.’’ Instead of political corruption you say 
“less than highest conception of patriotism.’ If a man should 
strike you in the face would you say that he showed less than 
the highest conception of courtesy? 

I have been trying to decide just what psychological and 
. Spiritual effect such rhetorical side-stepping must have on or- 
dinary hearers. There is danger of four undesirable verdicts. 

Some people may say, ‘““He’s a Miss Nancy.” They want a 
real man in the pulpit. They look for vigor in thought and ex- 
pression. They enjoy beauty and poetry, but only such as are 
consistent with masculine personality. 

Others may say, ‘‘He’s an intellectual shirk.”” They want a 
positive message from one who has forced himself to think 
through to conclusions and convictions. They know that often 
it is easier to invent an ornate figure of speech than to follow 
an involved argument. 

Some listeners may say, “‘He’s a coward.’ They are sus- 
Picious of a man who coats his pill with too much sugar. They 
do not demand some one who agrees with them on every point, 
some one who simply holds up the mirror of their own minds. 
They despise a preacher who is one of the 


Slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 


And a fourth class of hearers may say, ‘‘He’s an empty- 
head.”” They may say, “He dilutes because he has little in his 
mind.’”’ They may suppose that he tries to make up for paucity 
of thought by fecundity of words. They look for important 
ideas definitely and concisely expressed. 

I do not mean that the members of your congregation neces- 
sarily put these verdicts into oral or written form. I do mean 
that they may carry them in the back of their minds and from 
them may form their general estimate of their minister. 

Now, for some reason, you have been changing since your 
college days, when you used to be upright and outright and forth- 
right. Resist your tendency, for I warn you that dodging an 
issue leads not only to poor literary style but to serious moral 
degeneration. 

What can youdo? I advise you to read the sermons of some 
ef the outstanding preachers of the country, men of recognized 
influence. See how they declare themselves. No _ beating 
around the bush! No exaggerated caution! No hesitation to 
call a spade a spade! They say many things:that you do not 
like, but they keep your respect. 

Once in your study I saw the photograph of old Dr. Bentham, 
heroic pastor and preacher in our local church during your 
college days. Take him for ideal. When you are preparing a 
sermon, look up at that picture and imagine with what spirit 
that sturdy old saint would have declared himself. I am not 
suggesting that you try to imitate his inimitable literary style, 
What I do mean is that you may well seek to cultivate his spirit 
of unflinching advocacy of right and outspoken opposition of 
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wrong. Remember how you boys used to say, “We do not al- 
ways agree with ‘Old Father’ but we always know where he 
stands.” 

Theodore, get out your “Sartor Resartus.’”’ Read it every 
day and let it fire your soul. Then say something in particular 
and fear not. 

Yours for the Kingdom that is to come, 
The Pedagogue Homitletical. 
From the Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY CO-OPERATION 


Last week we published the names of thirty-one churches 
which had signified their intention of observing Loyalty Sunday 
by ordering materials from the office of the Universalist General 
Convention. Additional names of churches which are co-operat- 
ing are given below: 

California. Los Angeles. 

Connecticut. Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven. 

Illinois. Joliet. 

Maine. Augusta, Norway, Portland, Church of Messiah. 

Massachusetts. Arlington, Attleboro, North, Boston, Grove 
Hall, Boston, Church of the Redemption, Everett, Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Malden, Marlboro, Melrose, Monson, Rockport, 
Southbridge. 

Michigan. Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota. Rochester. 

New Hampshire. Concord. 

New York. Brooklyn, Church of Our Father, New York 
City, Divine Paternity, New York City, Washington Heights. 


Ohio. Cincinnati. 
Pennsylvania. Girard. 
Wisconsin. Monroe. 
* * * 
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CRETONNES 


Half a hundred elephants 

with bales from Samarcand; 

close by, a thousand yellow wings 
flashing through jungle-land. 


Now paper lanterns, swarming past, 
are cutting off the view 

of girls with lilac parasols 

and mandarins in blue; 


While forty saffron moons are popping 
up between the trees, 

and mottled onyx fountains near 

are splashing in the breeze. 


A hand, with ripping, savage blade, 
drives swiftly through a throng 

of willowy nymphs in jade and silver, 
and all their mirth and song! 


Despair is clutching at my heart: 
I turn my face away— 
I hear a prim, sharp treble piping, 
“Anything else to-day?” 
Charles Baliad 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CORRECTING NORMAN THOMAS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of April 29 you published a letter by Norman 
Thomas in which a reference was made to me and to my ministry 
in Rumford, Maine. Dr. Thomas evidently confused my dif- 
ficulty of a few weeks ago with another case. I am enclosing 
my letter to Dr. Thomas correcting the facts relating to me, and I 
trust that its publication will serve to prevent misinterpretation 
of the loyalty and harmony of the Rumford parish. 

Donald M. Lester. 

Rumford, Maine. 


Letter to Dr. Thomas 
Dear Dr. Thomas: 

In your letter to the Christian Leader you have evidently 
confused my case with that of my colleague, Rev. Conard Rheiner 
of Norway, Maine. I was not discharged, but my resignation 
was suggested by my board of trustees at a meeting held directly 
after my ordination. Since then a special parish meeting has re- 
called me for the year beginning May 1, 1988. Likewise the issue 
here was my being a member of the Socialist Party and reference 
to the lack of equitable distribution of the tax burden of the town. 

Mr. Eruce Bliven of the New Republic was kind enough to 
check his information before publishing your letter and any com- 
ments upon it. I was a bit disappointed that Dr. van Schaick 
did not do likewise. Several men in Boston, including the na- 
tional executive of the denomination, could have straightened 
out the facts. 

Thank you for your kind interest. I am sorry that the 
oversight might prove embarrassing, both to myself and to the 
majority of my parish, but I appreciate the spirit of your letter 
and I am sure that the Christian Leader will be anxious to pub- 


lish a correction. 
Donald M. Lester. 


The Christian Leader stated in its editorial that it was not 
discussing the facts. It said it hoped to get them. It was dis- 
cussing principles. We are glad that Lester is staying in Rum- 
ford, and we have confidence that he will make good. He is a 


fine fellow. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S COME-BACK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the “‘reaction”’ signed ‘‘Practical Observer,”’ I 
feel moved to reaction. Not that the observations bring us 
anything new, but it is getting to be a sore spot, and one becomes 
tired with “turning the other cheek.”’ Nor do I minimize the 
deplorable facts: there isn’t a State Superintendent who hasn’t 
known them, and more also, and that foralong time. And I will 
further say that there are few, if any, superintendencies which 
offer emoluments to encourage ‘“‘job-holders.’’ Nor is there a 
State Superintendent who didn’t long ago ‘‘get busy, and check up 
definitely and personally” on matters pertaining to both ministers 
and societies in his jurisdiction. 

We are painfully conscious that the unemployment situation 
is as acute among ministers, regardless of denomination, as any 
other class—I am inclined to think more so. We have ministers 
pleading for work, we have ministers who demand as their right 
that they “‘be taken care of,’’ and there have been cases where 
societies have been insistent that their minister should be taken 
off their hands, and “‘taken care of.”’ While our societies indulge 
in extended intermissions, merge, and federate, the line of un- 
employed ministers is destined to grow longer, not shorter. 

I wonder what Observer, et al., think are the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, as well as resources, of their State Superintendent? 
What do they know about their Convention funds, the sources 
from which they have been derived,and the restrictions under 
which they are held? What do they know about the real and 


the book values represented in those funds? When we approach 
our laymen for contributions we are frequently met with the story 
of presumably sound investments which have defaulted interest. 
Why shouldn’t Convention investments do likewise? Some of 
them have. Nor do we have “sufficient funds on hand with 
which to aid weak churches.” I protest the obiectionable phrase 
“Tat-holes,’’ used in this connection; those who are employed in 
these places are some of our most faithful, sacrificing ministers, 
and to withdraw this aid would mean yet more unemployed. 
This is the season for the paying of quotas, and I sincerely hope 
that our critics will make it a matter of conscience tosee that 
their churches pay in full, that your executives may have re- 
source with which to work. 

I ask, what is expected of your Superintendent? Theoret- 
ically, Universalists are not congregationalists, but, as a matter 
of fact, true to our lineage, we are; and if any one thinks that a 
Superintendent can impose a measure, no matter how good, upon 
a society against its will, he should take time for more thinking. 
On rare occasions societies have yielded to coercion, but there 
has always been a disastrous recoil, multiplying the troubles of 
the Superintendent who did it, or perhaps his unfortunate suc- 
cessor. fuperintendents can, as their judgment dictates, offer 
recommendations, and use influence, which is as far as they can 
go; and they can disburse funds only as their executive boards 
make appropriations. We are frequently accused of discrimina- 
tion. The Superintendent’s obligation is to the Convention, not 
toany one class, to societies and ministers alike; and it is as much 
his duty to protect societies from the unfit and the misfit, as to 
assist the unemployed minister. 

About women ministers—another sore spot. Women 
ministers are nof discriminated against by their Superintendents. 
My own experience with such as have been in my jurisdiction 
is that they have about the same temperamental peculiarities 
as men ministers. They have been thoroughgoing, hard workers, 
claiming no exemptions because of their skirts, and particularly 
loyal to their denominational obligations. They stick close to 
their business, and their work measures up creditably with that 
of the men ministers who precede and succeed them. But, when 
available candidates are suggested for vacant pulpits, the woman’s 
name, regardless of the Superintendent’s recommendation, will 
be rejected. I will not try to say why, I am simply stating facts 
without comment; and if this is unjust discimination, lay the 
charge where it belongs, and not on your Superintendent’s 
desk. 

Just a word more. Some of us, who are no longer counted 
with the young men, have advocated relief funds, and pension 
funds, but without arousing any sympathetic response. If the 


last generation had established the Ministers’ Pension Fund, as | 


it might, and as it should, much of this present pressure would 
have been relieved; but our people said in effect, as does our critic, 
““Ministers’ Pension Funds are all right for some future day.”’ It 
is because we put off for “some future day’’ that we are unpre- 
pared now that the day is upon us. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* Ox 


WANTS US TO BE MORE EXPLICIT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I beg a more adequate statement of the reason for your 
unwillingness to take such a pledgeas that of certain Brown stu- 
dents, viz., not to bear arms in any war unless the United States 
is invaded. 

The matter is important, I think, because of the increasing 
number, in many countries, of enrolled war resisters. There is 2 
“War Resisters’ International” with affiliated sections in twenty- 


six countries, its object being “‘to unite men and women who have || 
determined to give no support to any war, irrespective of the || 


reasons—political, religious or humanitarian—which have led 
them to take this stand.’”? The American section is called the 
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“War Resisters’ League.’’ Its members have signed the follow- 
ing: ‘War is a crime against humanity. I therefore am deter- 
mined not to support any kind of war, international or civil, and 
to strive for the removal of all the causes of war.’’ John Haynes 
Holmes is the chairman and Jessie Wallace Hughan the secretary 
(171 W. 12th St., New York City). 

Tn Britain several years ago, under the leadership of a Mem- 

ber of Parliament, Arthur Ponsonby, now Lord Ponsonby, 130,000 
‘persons signed a letter to the Prime Minister informing him that 
they would refuse support to a Government resorting to war. 
H. G. Wells believes that such declarations by individuals are 
the most promising means now available for preventing war. 
Hinstein thinks that if even two per cent of those supposed to do 
military service would avow themselves war resisters, the govern- 
ments would be powerless to wage war because they could not 
put such numbers in jail. The late Charles F. Dole was of like 
mind, and predicted that in case of another war there would be so 
many unconquerable objectors to military service that the jails 
could not contain them. Dr. Dole looked to youth to lead in 
thus repudiating war, which he indicted as ‘‘execrable, stupid, out- 
rageous, and not merely wicked but inexcusable.”’ Said he: ‘We 
expect the younger generation to treat war as younger genera- 
tions have treated slavery for a hundred years. Thus the slave 
trade long ago ceased to be a reputable calling whether on land or 
sea. We expect to record the same of the profession of the sol- 
dier. And this without forgetting that many of our own fore- 
fathers were soldiers. But we honor them most by recording 
our confidence that if they were living to-day they would re- 
nounce the inhuman business.”’ 

How can youcall it “short-righted tosay in advance what we 
would do or would not do until the facts are before us?”? What 
else does it mean to be far-sighted than to forecast the future and 
decide how best to meet its contingencies? You could hardly 
have chosen a more inappropriate adjective, it seems to me. 

Of course no one knows in all its details what the future holds. 
But human nature is relatively stable and human experience is 
the source of wisdom, the ground of morality. What men have 
done for many generations up to the present, it is more or less 
probable that men will do again. And action which experience 
has invariably found disastrous is likely to continue to prove 
disastrous. It is therefore the duty of far-sighted and clear- 
sighted men highly to resolve that they will avoid and oppose 
conduct that they believe injurious to human interests. 

The pending repeal of the Highteenth Amendment may 
serve as an illustration. Exactly what conditions will follow 
the repeal I can not tell. Would you therefore regard it as 
“short-sighted” for me to say that, no matter what the law may 
allow, no matter what others may do, I, for one, will never give 
or sell alcoholic drinks to my fellow men? I trow not. But 
liquor-selliag is venial and trivial compared with war, the business 
of collective homicide. In the nature of the case, human life 
being the indispensable ground of all values, the killing of fellow 
men by wholesale—good men killing good men, choice youth 
killing choice youth, Christians killing Christians—is the worst 
possible procedure, whatever the cireumstances—the very worst, 
the most destructive, barring none. Collective homicide is 
nothing else than collective insanity. 

It is said that early in the World War Bernard Shaw re- 
marked: ‘‘The longer I live, the more firmly I am convinced that 
the other planets use our earth as theirlunatic asylum.”” Waris 
the acme of unreason. It is irrationality without stint or limit. 
The brutes are incapable of the like. They do not kill their own 
species collectively, and seldom individually. A pack of wolves 
does not attack another pack of wolves. Hungry lions do not 
hunt other lions to kill and devour them. 

Will you apply to war Kant’s moral criterion by inquiring 
what would result if war were universal and perpetual? LEvi- 
dently in that case our race would speedily perish from the earth. 
Human life would be hell in the process of self-destruction. War, 
however, should not be given an ethical rating. To call it wicked 
is to flatter it, as a fool is flattered when called a knave. Not 
hard hearts, but rather muddled heads, are to blame for the per- 


sistence of war. War is worse than a crime—it is a blunder 
War is worse than wicked—it is assinine. Rousseau said, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, that the rulers of states, to keep from making 
war, ‘do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, public- 
spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy, putting their 
own interests above everything else; we only ask that they shall 
not be fools.” ‘‘Fools’ business” is what Dr. L. P. Jacks called 
the World War (Atlantic Monthly, January, 1917). Said Ber- 
trand Russell: ‘“‘War, righteous or unrighteous, defensive or of- 
fensive, means, thanks to modern science, the death of all that 
has value on both sides. Herein lies the unspeakable idiocy of 
war.” It occurs to me that when one considers war in its stark 
reality, one will agree that fools might be graded thus: first, plain, 
ordinary fools, the common or garden variety; second, damned 
fools: third, defenders of war. 

It is the abysmal foolishness, the suicidal stupidity, of col- 
lective homicide that impresses me even more than the horror or 
the wickedness of it. But of courseit deserves the pre-eminence 
that John Wesley gave to the slave traffic, which he called ‘‘the 
sum of all villainies.”” The killing of fellow men naturally and 
inevitably carries with it every lesser iniquity. ‘War is sin,” 
said the late Wm. Austin Smith, editor of the Churchman. ‘‘If 
God has made anything clear to the mind of Christendom, He has 
revealed to us the siafulness of war. If the Christian Church 
blesses another war, its blessing and its curse will have no further 
authority and prestige for our generation. The next war must 
be boycotted by the Church of Christ.” 

That war is sometimes necessary to protect precious human 
interests and further noble ideals is a false theory in which we 
were all indoctrinated, but from which it is high time to free 
ourselves. The fact is, as Franklin, who had gone through the 
Revolutionary War, stated, ‘“There never was a good war, or a 
bad peace.”’ If the World War and its aftermath of still con- 
tinuing woe have taught us nothing, then we deserve another 
war and shall doubtless have it. But not with my approval or 
consent! Am I, for saying this, ‘‘short-sighted?”’ 

There are special reasons for resolving and publicly affirming 
beforehand that one will not participate in or sanction or support 
a war. (Ten thousand ministers in our country have thus put 
themselves on record. Why were younot one of them?) Inthe 
first place, such declarations, if numerous—and every one of 
them helps to bring another—will tend powerfully to deter gov- 
ernments from making war. Secondly, when war has once be- 
gun, a belligerent government never tells the whole truth to its 
people. It becomes impossible to ascertain the facts. News 
reports are censored, discussion is suppressed, lies about the 
“enemy’”’ are deliberately circulated. 

If you deem it “short-sighted” for a conscientious citizen to 
decide calmly in time of peace regarding his part in a future war, 
when would you have him decide? After the casus belli has ap- 
peared? Or do you hold that he should unquestioninly accept 
the judgment of Congress and ‘“‘patriotically’”’ join in the enter- 
prise of killing fellow men whenever Congress declares war? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


Obviously this distinguished pacifist wants to start a fight 
with us. That we decline. We are too busy fighting war. 
The Editor. 


* * 


A BIT OF IOWA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had such a lovely week end at Mt. Pleasant over Easter. 
Saturday we had a family parish supper with all the members 
of the families from the babies on up. Sunday was a day never 
to be forgotten. Mr. Galer had an interesting lesson in his adult 
class in the church school, and following it Mrs. Galer preached 
the most wonderful Easter sermon I ever hope to hear. The day 
ended with the Y. P. C. U. gathered around the Galer fireplace 
for supper and a devotional meeting. 

M. W. 
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The Other Spanish Christ 
By John A. Mackay. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


As an artist carefully prepares the back- 
ground for a portrait, so, in the opening 
chapters of this book, the author’s review 
of the early history of the peoples of the 
Iberian peninsula proves a fine setting for 
the history of the spiritual development 
of the South American continent. One 
who sees the influence of Moor on Christian 
is better fitted to understand the intrepid 
“Conquistadores,” their pride, their cruel- 
ty, their reckless regard for human life and 
their devotion to king and church. 

The characteristics of what Dr. Mackay 
calls the Iberian soul are vividly brought 
out, such as the tendency never to ac- 
knowledge a mistake and the predominance 
of passion over reason. He says: “A 
people in whom passion predominates tends 
inevitably to give a personalized expression 
to its ideals. The cult of the Virgin in 
Spanish Christianity is evidence of this 
principle. The author adds: It (this 
race) possesses qualities which, if un- 
adapted in many respects to the soulless 
civilization of to-day, may secure it a 
leading place in the more spiritual civiliza- 
tion of to-morrow. On the other hand it 
is equally true that where passion is not 
stirred by a noble ideal the Spaniard be- 
comes the plaything of base appetites and 
excitement.” 

Unamuno is quoted as saying: “Bread 
and the bull fight and to-morrow will be 
another day. When we can get the best 
out of a bad year. After that—well, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

The Iberian sense of justice is called 
abstract. ‘‘Mercy never triumphs over 
justice, friendship alone can achieve that 
victory, so what can not be obtained in 
the name of right, can generally be gained 
through the good offices of a friend.” 

The author considers that race hatred 
as such does not exist in South America. 
An Argentine President formulated the 
doctrine, ‘““America for Humanity.” 

In 1492 the Cross had vanquished the 
Crescent, but the fanaticism of the Mos- 
lems had been injected into the followers 
of Christ. The Pope gave Spain absolute 
spiritual power over the inhabitants of the 
New World. “The Cross, if it were a 
motive in the minds of successive Catholic 
monarchs who ordered the enterprise, be- 
came no more than a pretext in the minds 
of the men who carried it out.’ It was 
the lust for gold that lured the “‘Conquis- 
tadores.”” Among these, however, were 
some heroic souls who, like Fray Bartolome 
de las Casas, won the hearts of the Indians 
by their Christlike spirit. The uplifting 
influence of home life was lacking. The 
invaders and conquerors formed alliances 
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with the Indian women. In most cases, 
the Indians adopted the rites of Christian- 
ity merely as a veneer to their pagan re- 
ligion. There was no careful home training 
of children. The Bible was a prohibited 
book. 

After the successful termination of the 
South American revolutions, there was a 
long period of readjustment between the 
different Governments and Rome. 

The cult of the Virgin has always been 
prominent. The Christ known to the 
people is the Christ in the manger or dead 
on the cross. The Christ of Galilee enters 
little into their lives. 

The aspirations of thinking mea for 
something different is brought out in 
copious quotations from the writings of 
statesmen and educators. ‘The Prayer of 
a Teacher,” by Gabriela Mistral, Chile’s 
gifted poetess, is quoted. 

The author finds justification for the 
entrance of Bible Societies, Protestant 
missionaries, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A., into this nominally Christian con- 
tinent. Their work is appreciated and also 
criticised. It is evident that throughout 
the book there is an honest desire to be 
just and fair; and there is earnest longing 
that the Christ, who lives and moves, may 
enter into the hearts of these people, these 
other Americans who live in the Southern 
Continent. 

The book is fine reading. The author’s 
studies in Spain, his long residence and 
extensive travel in South America, enable 
him to speak with understanding and au- 
thority. The book should have an appeal 
to all those interested in South America 
and especially those contemplating coming 
for the purpose of engaging in philanthropic 
or religious work. 

E.F. Garvin. 

Valparaiso, Chile. 


* * 


Universities and Society 


The Obligation of Universities to the 
Social Order. (New York University 
Press, 1983. $2.00.) 

When New York University was founded 
a hundred years ago the originators sought 
the counsel of a hundred leaders in educa- 
tion and public affairs. By a happy in- 
spiration, the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary took the form of a second 
Conference, and in the handsome volume 
now issued (at cost or less than cost) we 
are given an expression of the thought of 
a very representative group of men prac- 
tically interested in university education 
and in affairs. 

The addresses present a very compre- 
hensive view of the modern university 
in its relation to the issues raised by eco- 
nomic and governmental changes, and by 
what is happening to “spiritual values.”’ 
President Angell of Yale gave the keynote 
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when he said “the university must con- 
stantly face, and honestly deal with, the 
changing obligations which arise from 
shifting circumstance, and it must be 


particularly sensitive to those require-* 


ments of a given era which are especially 
urgent.’’ Various speakers touched on 
the difficulty of living up to this ideal. 
They were well aware of the financial 
bonds which so often make the university 
dependent upon an economic order which 
the impartial, scientific, academic mind 
finds open to serious criticisms. What the 
financial bonds may prove to be is sug- 
gested by the speech of a trustee of the 
University of Chicago who warned the 
conference that “capitalists are not ar- 
ticulate. They write and rewrite wills, and 
they do not talk about it very much!”’ 

Sir Arthur Salter’s interpretation of our 
present need brings the universities into 
close relation with the social order. “It 
is in the sphere of control, direction, gover- 
nance, not of production, invention and 
scientific research, that the world now 
chiefly needs leadership.’’ For such leader- 
ship we must have constructive intelli- 
gence capable of centralized planning; we 
must have specialized skill in those who 
have to apply the plans to local conditions; 
we must have an attitude of willing accept- 
ance of the restrictions which necessarily 
accompany any plan. For our task is the 
transformation of our system. To this 
task, both in its immediate phases and 
through the course of many years ahead, 
the universities must bring their contribu- 
tion by developing the central leaders, the 
specialists, and the receptive (because in- 
formed) public opinion. This challenge 
to the academie world, coming from one 
of its own finest modern products who has 
rendered a great service as head of the 
Finance Section of the League of Nations, 
is the best I have seen. 

Dr. Merriam, preacher of the Carnegie 
Institution, a distinguished scientist, pre- 
sided over and introduced the discussions 
of “spiritual values;” that in itself is sig- 
nificant. He defined the aim of a univer- 
sity in terms which immediately link re- 
ligion with science. Its aim is “the giving 
to life its widest vision on the highest 
plane, and in presenting objectives which 
offer the largest opportunity for satisfac- 
tion over the longest time. There is a 


further duty so to picture the possibilities. 


before each individual as to make evident 
the value of the constructive-growing- 
building type of life as contrasted with that 
which represents only the routine of gen- 
erations and occupations.’’? What that 
may mean concretely is effectively brought 
out in the discussions by Hocking of Har- 
vard, Alfred Noyes, the poet, Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the University of 
California, whose brilliant career led him 
(Continued on page 571) 
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FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


The Mission Circle season of 1932-1933 
is practically completed, but what of the 
next year ahead? How shall we get ideas 
and inspiration for plans to make our pro- 
grams such as will maintain the interest 
of our present membership and attract new 
members? 

In the past, a few of our number have 
found such help and inspiration at the 
large Missionary Institute at Northfield, 
Mass., while more have received such bene- 
fits in the fellowship of our own people at 
Ferry Beach. Ferry Beach—a name which 
in itself suggests so little—means much to 
those who have enjoyed the ocean and the 
broad stretch of sandy beach like Old 
Orchard but free trom the razzle-dazzle of 
that famed resort—the grove, with its 
towering pines and wild flowers, lady’s 
slippers, bunch berries, star flowers, gold 
thread, Indian cucumber root and ferns 
in great profusion, the glory of sunrise 
and sunset amid such surroundings and 
the fellowship of those who are struggling 
with the same problems which confront us. 

The Ferry Beach Missionary Institute 
this year will include a course on the new 
study book, “Eastern Women, To-day 
and To-morrow,” led by Miss Alice G. 
Enbom, who will bring to it, besides her own 
intelligent enthusiasm, the benefit of her 
course at Northfield; devotional services 
and a Bible Course by Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., and a discussion of problems 
and methods led by the Dean of the In- 
stitute. 

This is a time when we are striving to 
share what we have with those who have 
been harder hit by the exigencies of the 
times even than we have been. If you 
decide that you can not go to Ferry Beach 
this year yourself, will you not help—and 
get others in your Circles to help also— 
to send one or more of your number, who 
ecouldn’t otherwise manage it this year, to 
the Missionary Institute at Ferry Beach to 
be held the week of August 5 to 12. 

The inspiration of the natural surround- 
ings, the fellowship of kindred souls, the 
stimulation of the courses, the rest and 
recreation which also play a prominent 

part in the week’s program, will enable 
such representatives to render a service in 
their local circles and churches far out of 
proportion to the actual money outlay 
involved. 
Lottie F. Sampson, 


Dean of Institute. 
* * 


THE AMERICAN FLAG 


The following is taken from the Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, copied from 
World Comrades: 

“A flag floats over the Jamestown worst- 
ed mills. Here is its history as told by 
the owner of the mills: The flag was made 


of wool from American sheep, sorted by an 
American, carded by an Italian, spun by a 
Swede, warped by a German, dressed by 
an Englishman, drawn in by a Scotchman, 
woven by a Belgian, supervised by a 
Frenchman, inspected by an American, 
scoured by an Albanian, dyed by a Turk, 
examined by an Irishman, pressed by a 
Pole. 
* * 
THREE DAYS WITH KAGAWA 

Rev. C. J. L. Bates, D. D., president of 
the Kwansei Gakuin in west Japan, out- 
lines Kagawa’s program of three day 
meetings for students, and characterizes 
them as masterly demonstrations of rare 
intellectual power. His underlying pur- 
pose in these studies of the relation of 
science and religion was to show the in- 


adequacy of the materialistic view. In 
the first address he traced modern scien- 
tific ideas, and showed the trend of 
thought away from the materialistic 
towards a more spiritual interpretation 
of reality. His second address discussed 
the principles of Marxian economics, and 
challenged its claims to explain human 
interest and activity, affirming the con- 
viction that it is only in the application of 
Christian love to the solution of social 
problems that these pressing problems can 
be solved. 

The third address examined the mech- 
anistic view of life, and ‘‘Behaviorism,”’ in 
a thorough and convincing analysis; and 
made clear the impossibility of providing 
for choice and moral distinction on the 
basis of such hypothesis. 

While speaking he uses a brush and India 
ink to draw graphs and diagrams. Hach 
of his three addresses was two hours long.— 
United Church Record. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


OH, BY THE WAY— 

We heartily endorse Onward’s zeal in 
urging that Universalists and Unitarians 
unite in a concrete, workable way through 
the Free Church of America. Onward 
speaks unofficially. Nor does this column 
represent the official voice of the Y. P. 
C. U. administration. Our hearing is good. 


Go West, young man and woman! 
Join the caravan of New Englanders bound 
for Turkey Run. See details in latest 
Onward. 


There must be many boxes filled with 
pennies for the Debt Reduction Fund. 
Treasurers of the unions should remit by 
check the amounts collected. Promptness 
is exceedingly important. 


Our recent squib entitled ‘3.2’ brought 
forth two reactions. Laurence Shorey of 
Portsmouth feels that we were unfair to 
the President. On the other hand, Lucile 
Merrill of St. Lawrence University writes, 
“Tread your remarks about 3.2 and thought 
them sound.’ See the Reactions page 
next week. 


It is claimed by indignant ultra-patriots 
that the current referenda in American 
colleges regarding military service in time 
of war is communist propaganda. If one 
rates as a communist who believes that 
military establishments are the most de- 
plorable feature of the capitalistic system, 
then how do the ultra-patriots explain 
away the big Red army in Russia? 


Now is the time to raise money for 
sending delegates to the Mid West In- 
stitute, White Lake Conference, Murray 
Grove Institute and Ferry Beach Confer- 
ence. Trained leaders make stronger 


unions. Stronger unions broaden the in- 
fluence of the church in a world of con- 
fusion. Religious education opens the 
door to the deepest and most abiding satis- 
factions of life. 


The results of the nation wide drive for 
new Y. P. C. U. members will not be known 
until reports are turned in from every 
union. Notify the district chairman, or at 
any rate Marjorie Polk, 1014 Park Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Less than two months before the fiscal 
year ends. The Church Extension budget 
calls for $1,200. The amount received to 
date is $400. 


The Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention 
meets this week-end at the Church of the 
Messiah in Portland. Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. William Dawes Veazie for 
several years Maine has shown up well in 
carrying out the Y. P. C. U. program. 


Two hundred and seventy-five unioners 
assembled in the Malden church at the 
joint league meeting on April 23. 


We hope that many young people will 
participate in the pilgrimages to noted 
Universalist churches in Massachusetts 
during Sunday evenings in May. 


“The physiological and social conse- 
quences of the use of alcohol are such in 
our type of society that the outlawry of 
this habit-forming, narcotic drug is a 
matter of common sense Let us 
teach and preach the irrefutable facts 
about the effects of aleohol. .... Let us 
fight against the advertising of beer and 
wine in the newspapers and in the movies 
and over the radio.’’—Onward. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


PLANNING FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


On Sunday, June 11, many of our 
churches will observe Children’s Day. 
This means very often that the church 
school will attend the morning church ser- 
vice in a body. Often too it means that 
the entire service will be devoted to a 
program by the children themselves, with 
a brief word from the minister to the school 
and the visiting parents. 

For many years the traditional Chil- 
dren’s Day program consisted of an endless 
array of pieces to be spoken and songs to 
be sung. It was an entertainment for 
adults, a case of “showing off”’ the children. 
With our growing knowledge of child life 
and our clearer understanding of the pur- 
pose of the church school, our Children’s 
Day services have changed for the better. 

To-day some schools plan to have the 
service suggest something of the learnings 
and achievements of each age group in the 
school. Where this can be done naturally 
and unaffectedly it is all to the good. It is 
questionable whether the repeating of 
“memory verses,” the words of which 
children have learned but of whose mean- 
ing they know little, is any more justifiable 
on Children’s Day than at any other time 
throughout the year. Where the learning 
of these verses has grown cut of real life 
situations, so that meanings are under- 
stood, they may be given to advantage. 
For instance, there is a vast difference be- 
tween a group repeatiog ‘“‘Be ye kind one 
to another” in parrot-like fashion, learned 
simply as a text, and the same words spoken 
by children who many times through the 
year have experienced the joy of being 
kind, of sharing and helping, and to whom 
kindness is actually becoming a pattern of 
behavior. Instead ot ends in themselves 
let the ‘‘texts’’ be simply part of an account 
of actual class experience. 

Let the songs which the younger chil- 
dren sing be those which they have learned 
to love through the year, not something 
new which will require tedious practise for 
this particular day. Much more important 
than perfection of technique is the spirit 
of the children themselves, their attitude 
toward the service and,the natural way in 
which they fit intoit. With little children 
especially the more drill required the more 
artificial their part becomes. It should be 
an occasion of sharing with others, especial- 
ly the parents, some of the wholesome and 
happy experiences which groups have had 
together through the year. 

Where this plan is carried out the parts 
taken by the older children, junior and 
junior high, should be in keeping with 
their years. Nothing is more distasteful 
to a growing boy or girl than to be treated 
like a little child. The dramatization of a 
favorite Bible story, the reading of Scrip- 
ture, the telling of an original story, based 


on some experience the group has had, some 
music by two or three members of the 
class—these are but a few of the many 
ways the talents of the older boys and girls 
may contribute to the service. When it is 
time for the christening of babies, one ot 
the lovely parts of the service, the chil- 
dren of the beginners or primary classes 
may help by going to the rear of the audi- 
torium to meet the fathers and mothers 
and escort them to the front of the church. 

Where the school builds its own Chil- 
dren’s Day service in some such way as 
suggested, having different classes take 
part, it is often desirable for the sake of 
unity to choose a theme and have each 
group contribute to the development of 
one central idea. 

Some schools, instead of working out 
their own service, desire something in the 
way of a planned dramatization or pag- 
eant. In years past it has been customary 
for the G. S. S. A. to publish a suggestive 
Children’s Day service and to send it out, 
without cost, to every school. That was 
not possible this year. But we have on 
hand a few copies of last year’s service, 
“God’s Children All,’”’ as well as others 
written previously. If you wish samples of 
any of these write to us and we will send 
them to you. Without exception probably 
they would require changing and adapting 
to meet your local needs. 

In the current (May) issue of the Pil- 
grim Elementary Teacher is a Children’s 
Day service called ‘‘Discoverers,” written 
by Elizabeth L. Reed. To compare this 
with one written ten years ago is to dis- 
cover how religion to-day, even with little 
children, is concerning itself more and 
more with life and less and less with the 
repetition of words. 

Whatever you plan or use for Children’s 
Day may your service be natural, beautiful, 
and reverent. In proportion as you have 
developed those qualities in your work and 
worship through the year will they be evi- 
denced on this day. 


IS THE CHURCH SCHOOL GUILTY, 
TOO? 

A superintendent of schools once put 
into his annual report this statement: “A 
child’s mark is his pay for his work.” 
This is a perfect description. That is 
just what a mark is—the profit motive in 
education. Fancy hiring a child to do 
what should be his greatest privilege, that 
is, to learn about the world he lives in! 
A child is naturally curiovs. He wants to 
know the why of everything. This native 
curiosity is the basis of his education. 
Yet deliberately and painstakingly, in our 
schools, we destroy this learning-drive with 
our marks, rewards, cups, buttons, honor 
rolls, penalties and every other conceivable 
kind of artificial incentive. (From How 


Much Do School Marks Matter? by Bur- 
ton P. Fowler, president, Progressive 
Education Association, in Parents’ Maga- 
zine, January, 1933. ) 


* * 


FERRY BEACH 


Little has been said on this page so far 
concerning Ferry Beach. Next week we 
shall have quite a bit to say about it which 
will be of interest. to every Ferry Beacher, 
past, present and to be. 

cee 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


To date 84 church schools have sent in 
their contribution toward the support of 
the G.S.S. A. The following which came 
this week and last are included in this 
number: 

Washington, D. C. 

Litchfield, Ill. 

Oak Park, IIl. 

Osage, Iowa. 

Medford, Mass. 

Orleans, Mass. 

Milford, Ohio. 

Blenheim, Ontario. 

* * 


A FINE ACHIEVEMENT 


In the editorials of the April 22 Leader 
mention was made of the group of 120 
young people and adults who joined our 
church in Lynn on April 13. Of this 
number sixty-five were members of the 
church school—one an officer, thirteen 
teachers, fifty-one pupils. This did not 
just happen. It was the result of a growing 
appreciation of the church and all that it 
stands for, gained through years of guid- 
ance and teaching concerning life’s highest 
values. In it the minister, the director 
of religious education and the teachers all 
had a part. The minister’s confirmation 
class consisting of seniors and some inter- 
mediates, the director’s many personal 
contacts with young people and his talks. 
in church school and Y. P. C. U.—all have 
helped the group to know what church 
membership really means and to enter into 
it thoughtfully and enthusiastically. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Our Rockland, Me., church school re- 
cently sponsored an Expression (not De- 
pression) Party, as the invitation to par- 
ents read. The pupils expressed them- 
selves in a program consisting of choral 
and instrumental music, dramatizations, 
etc. The minister’s “expression” con- 
sisted of an address on the Aims and Ideals. 
of the Church School. The parents ex- 
pressed themselves by their attendance, 
their inspection of the work being done by 
the younger boys and girls, and by their 
interested inquiries regarding the program 

of religious education in general. 
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National Memorial Church 


A rainy Easter did 
not prevent another 
great day being added 
to the lengthening list 
of memorable services 
in the National Me- 
morial Church. It 
only cut out the spec- 
tacular incidentals that often turn a 
spiritual festival into a worldly show. 
The church was practically full. If the 
day had been fair, people would have been 
turned away. The choir met expectations 
in such noble choral anthems as Mozart’s 
“Gloria from the 12th Mass,” ‘The Strife 
Is O’er,” “Let Us Sing Our Lord’s Won- 
drous Story,’’ and, at the presentation of 
the offering, “‘Worthy is the Lamb,” from 
the Messiah. The sermon was on “Life 
from the Easter Point of View.”’ Itstressed 
the fact that the distinctive Easter con- 
tribution to faith in immortality was not 
an argument for the theory of it but a 
demonstration of the power of it. What 
Christ injected into the stream of human 
thought was not simply an assurance of 
his own personal survival but an indomit- 
able confidence in the deathless and un- 
conquerable power of the spiritual forces 
which he incarnated and which are pitted 
against the powers of darkness to-day. It 
was an appeal to share a living experience, 
not merely an _ historical reminiscence. 
The offering was over $400, coming in 
large measure from government employees 
whom the Presidential economy program 
so seriously affects. 

The Easter sunrise service which the 
Young People’s Christian Union had 
planned as an open-air service on the roof 
of the tower had to be held indoors. 
Twenty-two gathered in the Romaine- 
van Schaick room before the fire in the big 
fireplace. Miss Alice Mahoney, president 
of the Union, led a carol service, Miss 
Bonner read an Easter ballad, and Dr. 
Perkins told of the pre-Christian Easter 
festivals whose instinctive faiths the 
Christian festival had absorbed and glori- 
fied. An Easter breakfast followed. 

The church school observance occurred 
at its regular assembly hour, 10.15. The 
primary pupils led in the program, Miss 
Bonner told an Easter story, and the older 
pupils attended the church service that 
followed. 

The Easter services were the culmination 
of a Lenten observance that was marked 
by several special features. The 45-minute 
organ recitals on Wednesdays at 5 p. m. 
were seasons of genuine refreshment. 
They were given not in the mood of concert 
performances but of a devout spiritual 
ministry, of which the meditative music, 
the quiet and beauty of the church in the 
gathering dusk of the late afternoon, and 
the closing solo by an unseen member of 


the choir were the instruments. From a 
small group at the beginning the attend- 
ance grew to 110 at the close in Holy Week. 
Many strangers have expressed deep 
gratitude for these quiet hours in our bur- 
dened days. The task of preparing and 
giving such an extensive program of music 
was no light one, but it was accepted as a 
labor of love by Dr. Harned out of his 
genuine interest in enlarging the usefulness 
of the church. This sort of week-day 
ministry falls in with the plan of adminis- 
tration of a church open daily for rest and 
prayer to any who may be moved to enter, 
and they are not a few. 

The communion service on Thursday 
evening of Holy Week was, as usual, a 
deeply moving service of reconsecration 
to the Christian fellowship that began at 
the Last Supper in the Upper Room. The 
choir sang, seated and unaccompanied, 
“God So Loved the World,” from Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion,” and the choral responses. 
Dr. Perkins’ brief address emphasized the 
abiding quality of the spirit of fellowship, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Grace K. Thayer, Miss Gertrude 
Whipple, Mrs. Lizzie Bullock, Miss Alice 
Enbom, and Mr. Edwin Hempel met in 
the Murray Trust Building, 174 Newbury 
St., April 28 to make plans for the Summer 
Camp at the Clara Barton Home. 


Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, and 
Dr. Etz met at Universalist Headquarters 
April 28 for the work of the International 
Church Extension Board. 


Rev. W. A. Haney of Norwich will 
preach the occasional sermon before the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention on 
Thursday morning, May 11, on ‘1933 
Courage.” 


Rev. Fred H. Miller, recently pastor of 
the Second Universalist Church in Spring- 
field, Mass., was elected minister of the 
church in Medford, Mass., on Monday 
evening, April 24. Mr. Miller assumes his 
new duties at once. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church presided at the luncheon of the 
Alpha Kappa Clerical Club of Brooklyn 
April 24, in honor of the eighty-first birth- 
day of Edwin Markham, the poet. Mr. 
Markham addressed the club, which was 
founded by Beecher. 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward of Livermore 
Falls, Maine, and his son, a senior in the 
Livermore high school, were at Head- 
quarters April 25. 

Rev. Stanley Manning held the first 


service for golfers at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., at 8 a. m. 


symbolized from time immemorial by the 
breaking of bread. Six were received into 
church membership. 

The Holy Week observance culminated 
in an impressive service on the evening of 
Good Friday, when the ‘‘Passion,” by 
Joseph Haydn, was sung in full. This 
composition by one of the masters of music 
is a series of choral settings of the Seven 
Last Words of Christ. Each episode was 
preceded by a three-minute meditation on 
the sentence which set the theme for the 
musical interpretation to follow. These 
meditations were given by Dr. Perkins and 
Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of All Souls Unitarian 
Church alternately, thus perpetuating the 
custom of a union Good Friday service of 
the two churches. The devotional mood as 
well as the musical skill of the full choir, 
the simplicity of the brief meditations, the 
uplifted cross in the background illum- 
inated by a soft purple glow, profoundly 
impressed the congregation of over four 
hundred. It was a service of worship, not 
a concert display, and was one of the out- 
standing Good Friday observances in the 
entire city of Washington. 


and Interests 


April 23. Over thirty attended, more men 
than women. 


Prof. John M. Ratcliff, president of the 
General Sunday School Association, is at- 
tending the annual convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Mr. Ratcliff isa delegate from 
Tufts College. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., spoke on the 
Free Church at the conference of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. 
C. U. held in Wakefield, Mass., on April 


29. On Sunday, April 30, he preached 
in the Bangor (Maine) Universalist 
church. On Tuesday he spoke on the 


Free Church at the Joint Universalist- 
Unitarian Conference of the Bangor Dis- 
trict in Bangor, and attended a regional, 
meeting of Universalists in behalf of 
Loyalty Sunday observance in the evening 
of the same day. On Thursday, May 4, 
he attended two regional meetings in con- 
nection with Loyalty Sunday observance, 
in the afternoon at Waterville, Maine, 
and in the evening at Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Maine. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. At 8 a. m. on Easter Sunday, a de- 
votional service was conducted by Rev. 
Perey Smith in our beautiful Memory 
Garden, which is situated in a quadrangu- 
lar court of our church. Immediately 
after this service breakfast was served in 
the parish house. At 9.30 the church school 
held its session. The superintendent, Mr. 
Charles Hicks, had prepared special exer- 
cises. Music was furnished by the school 
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orchestra. At 11 a congregation which 
filled the church assembled for the Easter 
service andsermon. This service presented 
in all its features a high degree of dignity, 
beauty and harmony. The floral decora- 
tions—probably not surpassed in beauty 
by those of any other Pasadena church on 
that morning—were the work of Fred K. 
Rexford. The music was under the di- 
rection of Willard G. Smith, organist and 
choir director. A processional of little 
children from the school primary depart- 
ment, all wearing white vestments, passed 
singing down the middle aisle. Mr. Cum- 
mins met them in front of the chancel, and 
while the little ones knelt he said words 
of dedication. During this service Mr. 
Cummins held in his arms one of the 
smallest girls, and to the delight of the 
congregation she put her arms around his 
neck and snuggled her face against his. 
This was followed by the christening of 
five children. The minister then read 
the names of members of the church who 
have died since last Easter. As he read 
each name, two girls standing in front of 
the chancel placed, one by one, roses in a 
vase. Fifteen new members were received 
into the church. The subject of the ser- 
mon by Mr. Cummins was: “‘Dare We Be 
Immortal?”’ On the eve of Good Friday 
there was a largely attended communion 
service preceded by selections by the or- 
ganist and singing by the quartette. An 
arrangement of electric lights outside the 
high chancel window threw a soft light 
into the church and revealed the beautiful 
coloring of the glass. The church was 
dimly lighted by candles placed in the 
chancel. On the communion table were 
twelve tall candles unlighted and one 
central candle lighted, which symbolized 
Jesus. At the beginning of the service the 
minister lighted each one of the twelve 
candles at the central candle. 


Connecticut 


Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. We had an impressive service on 
Easter Sunday as nine young men and 
women were received into the church. 
All but two are students in the Stafford 
high school, and all are members of the 
church school. The young people have or- 
ganized a Young People’s Society which 
meets every other Sunday evening and 
holds a social and business meeting each 
month at the parsonage. Interest in the 
church has been especially good this winter. 


Iowa 
Mitchellville-—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. We had a splendid Easter. Large 
attendance. Beautiful flowers. Inspiring 
music. One addition to the church. 


Massachusetts 
Amesbury.—A few weeks ago it was the 
privilege of our minister, Rev. E. L. 
Noble, to listen to Dr. E. J. Helms of 
Morgan Memorial, in a program given at 
the Ministers’ Meeting in Boston. So 


arresting and inspiring was the description 
of the Goodwill Industries that he went 
home and wrote the program up for the 
church bulletin. This little article proved 
so interesting to the public that it was re- 
printed in three papers. The effect of this 
publicity was to arouse a keen interest 
in the Goodwill work. The results have 
proved very satisfactory. For some time a 
movement has been under way to organize 
the Merrimac Goodwill Industries. Large- 
ly through the efforts of our minister at 
Amesbury this organization has been ef- 
fected. A Goodwill store has been opened 
in Amesbury, and more than a. hundred 
Goodwill bags have been given out, with 
the number to be increased to five hundred. 
The Amesbury unit has been organized 
with Mr. Alan Bockes of Lowell as mana- 
ger. Mr. Bockes has been in this work for 
ten years. Mr. Noble is secretary and 
publicity man. Work has started, bags are 
coming in, some work has been given those 
needing it. A town-wide campaign will 
soon be inaugurated for both funds and 
contributions of material. Mr. Frank M. 
Hoyt, manufacturer of the famous Buffalo 
brand of nuts, is president, and the govern- 
ing board is made up of some of the most 
prominent businessmenin Amesbury. The 
beginnings of this movement promise a 
successful development of the Goodwill 
Industries in Amesbury. 

Monson.—Rev. S. J. Willis, pastor. The 
annual parish meeting was held April 10, 
preceded by a supper. Reports showed a 
year of marked activity and progress. A 
generous response has been made to every 
appeal from the national and state or- 
ganizations as well as to other interests 
connected with the denomination at large. 
All bills were reported paid with substan- 
tial sums remaining in the treasuries. 
During Holy Week union services were 
held among three Protestant churches, 
Congregational, Methodist and Univer- 
salist. A young people’s chorus of 
twenty-five, and vocal and violin soloists 
added much to the Easter program, when 
seven people united with the church. 
Easter evening the pageant, ‘““Garments of 
Praise,” and a special musical program 
drew a large audience. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Elmer M. Druley, 
pastor. The first year of Mr. Druley’s pas- 
torate closed April9. At the annual parish 
meeting the treasurer reported all bills 
paid and a small balance on hand. Several 
social affairs sponsored by the Men’s Club 
netted them over $175. The Lend-a-Hand 
paid its pledge to Harrington Memorial 
Hospital, and to the church, also two pay- 
ments on the church debt. The Ladies’ 
Circle paid the insurance premiums on 
church and parsonage, and also a small 
pledge to the church. The Mission Circle 
sent several boxes of clothing to the 
American Friends Social Committee, and 
a large Christmas box to Miss Powell. A 
vested girls’ choir, under direction of Mrs. 
Von Kirby Hartwell, adds much to our 


church music. They recently appeared 
before the Women’s Club, and sang at the 
Sturbridge Federated Church, Easter 
afternoon. On Palm Sunday, the South- 
bridge Order of Rainbow for Girls wor- 
shiped with us, with attendance of 125. 
Easter Sunday, church attendance was 
eighty-five. Average attendance during the 
year thirty-four. At a recent meeting of 
representatives of the Lend a Hand, 
Ladies’ Circle, and Men’s Club with the 
standing committee plans were formulated 
for social activities for the coming year. 
During the union Lenten services, the 
pastor preached in Holy Trinity Episcopal 
Church. : 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. In keeping with 
an annual custom the Third Universalist 
Church and this church observed Good 
Friday with a service of ‘“The Seven Last 
Words,” of Jesus. The program was ar- 
ranged under the direction of Rev. Charles 
P. Hall, in co-operation with Dr. Leighton, 
who conducted the service Good Friday 
evening in the First Church. The service 
opened with an organ prelude, “Night,” 
by Jenkins, played by Mark Dickey, or- 
ganist and choir director. This was fol- 
lowed by the processional, in which the 
nine participating clergymen joined with 
the vested choir, which approached the 
altar singing ‘“‘Beneath the Cross of 
Jesus,’ assisted by the large congregation. 
Following the call to worship and the 
Lord’s Prayer, by Dr. Leighton, the choir 
sang, “O Saviour of the World,” an an- 
them, by Goss, after which Rey. C. P. 
Hall read the evening lesson and offered 
the evening prayer. The newly installed 
choir stalls and clergy seats were taxed to 
their capacity by musicians and speakers. 
Each of the ‘Seven Last Words” was 
chanted by the choir, preceding the homi- 
letical presentation of each ‘“‘Word’” by 
the minister selected for that service, as 
follows: “‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do,’’ Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley. ‘‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise,’’ Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. ‘‘Woman, behold thy Son!’ Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D. “‘My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?’’ Rey. Fran- 
cis W. Gibbs. “I thirst,’’ Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons. “It is finished,’’ Rey. Stanley 
Gates Spear. ‘Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit,’”’ Rev. Lee 8. MeCol- 
lester, D. D. As Dr. McCollester closed 
his brief remarks, the choir chanted “De 
Profundis,’’ which was followed by an 
organ selection. 
a few moments of silent prayer, and pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rey. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice, assistant pastor. An unusually large 
congregation filled the auditorium on 
Easter Day. Dr. Shutter preached on 
“Naturalness of the Life Hereafter,” a 


Dr. Leighton called for ~ 
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sermon which is being published by the 
Women’s Association of the church. Six 
were received into membership. One child 
was christened. The largest special col- 
lection in several years was received. 
Special instrumental music was provided 
through the Littlefield Fund, established 
by Mrs. A. C. Cobb in memory of her 
parents. Over a hundred guests attended 
the annual parish dinner on the Thursday 
following Easter. The dinner was in 
charge of the Ladies’ Social Circle and the 
program was arranged by the Men’s Club, 
Mr. William K. Himebaugh, president, 
presiding. Mr. Dean M. Schweickhard, 
assistant superintendent of the public 
schools, was the speaker. His subject 
was “Public School Problems.’’ Members 
received into the church during the past 
year were guests of the Men’s Club. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Easter services were well attended in 
spite of a rainy Sunday, 170 greeting the 
minister in the morning and 150 attending 
the play in the evening, ‘‘The Way of the 
Cross,’ presented by a cast of thirty 
young people. The Easter offering totaled 
about $450, a material increase over last 
year. The new organization, the ‘‘Leag- 
aide,’ formed the first of the year for the 
younger women who are not able to at- 
tend the afternoon gatherings of the 
Woman’s League, has been meeting every 
two weeks and the members are working 
for their children’s booth at the annual fair. 
The junior girls have been meeting Sunday 
evenings under the leadership of Miss 
Mildred Carpenter, and may be a nucleus 
for a larger organization the coming year. 
Plans are being made for the third annual 
field day and picnic of the Social Club and 
church school in June. On May 5 our 
young people presented the farce-comedy, 
“A Poor Married Man,” as a parish benefit. 


New York 


Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
A church filled to capacity on Easter day, 
two children christened, four new mem- 
bers added to the church and a general 
feeling of good will marked the close of the 
Lenten season. A new post office is rapidly 
going up on the lot adjoining the church, 
which will increase the value of the proper- 
ty. This new government building takes 
the place of the several unsightly old 
houses that formerly stood on the corner. 
On a recent Sunday the church school had 
seven 100 per cent classes. On that day 
97 per cent of the membership of the 
school, outside of the home and cradle roll 
departments, was present. Mr. Skeels is 
serving his second year as president of 
the State Convention and Mrs. Skeels is 
serving her first year as president of the 
stete Missionary Association. 

Cicero.—Rev. George H. Campbell, 
pastor. Cicero has had suppers Monday 
nights all the late fall and winter. The 
last one, April 24, was free to the children. 


About an hour before the Easter service, 
which is always in the evening, a wet, 
tired, penniless stranger, twenty-three 
years old, who had tried to catch rides 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Ogdensburg, 
New York, to take a position on a boat the 
next morning at seven o’clock sharp, ar- 
rived in Cicero. He had his license and 
other papers to show his ability. He saw 
the tall spire of our Cicero church and in- 
quired the way to the minister’s home. It 
meant a long night drive in the wet and 
dark and the minister’s wife taking the 
Easter service. It seemed prudent to 
send some one with the minister and the 
boy, and Mr. William O’Brien, a Catholic 
neighbor, accompanied them. On reach- 
ing Watertown no train or bus could be 
found to take the boy on to Ogdensburg in 
time for the job, so Mr. O’Brien gave a 
taxi driver $6 to take him promptly. The 
Cicero church had a beautiful array of 
Easter lilies and plants in memory of those 
who have died. Among these was,one 
given by the minister and his wife in mem- 
ory of Dr. G. D. Walker. Rev. Julia 
Tobey sang a solo. There was no com- 
munion. The talk was on the Christian 
use of money, especially relief to the unem- 
ployed. 

Central Square.—Rev. George H. Camp- 
bell, pastor. Central Square has had 
several successful suppers, also a bridge 
party for our Southern mission work. 
Mrs. H. P. Wilcox had charge of the Easter 
music and several selections were given by 
our instrumental quartette. One child was 
christened. Floral decorations included 
those given in memory of Dr. Wilcox and 
Dr. G. D. Walker. A new family is to be 
added to our church group. On May 10 
the young people of the church will give an 
entertainment. An address on “My Work 
in the Children’s Court,” will be given by 
Judge A. E. Campbell of Canastota. 


Ohio 


North Olmstead.—Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
pastor. On Easter Sunday extra chairs 
were required to seat the congregation. 
Thirty members were received into the 
church, said to be the largest group ever 
to come forward in this church at one 
time. On Good Friday, we held a candle- 
light service at which time the pastor 
gave a reading of Charles Rann Kennedy’s 
play, ““The Terrible Meek.’”’ The church 
was well filled, there being 127 present. 


Wisconsin 


Racine.—Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, 
pastor. On the last Sunday in February 
our people heard an excellent sermon on 
“Universalism in India,’ by Rev. Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya of India, who is studying 
at the University of Chicago and Mead- 
ville Theological School. The morning 
congregation was well over a hundred, 
many being attracted from other churches. 
In the afternoon at a twilight service, 
sponsored by the Guild of the church, Mr. 
Subbukrishnaiya again spoke to a large 


group on ‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Influence 
on Political Issues in India.”’ The Good 
Shepherd Guild is sponsoring similar 
twilight services once a month. A musical 
program, speaker or play, and refreshments 
constitute the program. Those already 
held have been very successful and have 
helped to build up a social feeling. We 
had a large congregation on Haster Sun- 
day, an offering of $113 and seven re- 
ceived into membership. Following the 
morning service the church school gave an 
Easter play, written by Dr. Charles Lyttle 
of Meadville Theological School, called 
“Eternal Life in Seed and Soul.” 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 566) 
early to high position, Dean Gilkey of 
Chicago, and several others. 

Several of the essays in this concluding 
section of the volume deserves a wider 
reading than their publication in this 
limited edition can assure them. There is 
much that ministers would find stimulating 
and suggestive both in these and in other 
parts of the book. 

Ila JDf, 18%, (Se 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Dr. John Smith Lowe was elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Universalist Ministers’ 
Meeting at the meeting in the Church of 
the Redemption Monday, April 24. He 
succeeds Dr. George E. Huntley, who de- 
clined re-election because of removal to 
Peabody. Rev. Leslie C. Nichols was 
elected vice-president, Rev. Harold Merrill 
secretary-treasurer, and Rev. G. H. Leining, 
Dr. L. W. Coons and Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., program committee. 

Mr. Emmons recommended that the 
men read “‘Creative Energy,” a transla- 
tion of “Yih King, or the Book of Chang- 
es,’ an ancient Chinese classic. It was 
translated from original texts by two 
brothers, Mears by name. “It is a text- 
book,”’ he said, ‘‘and deals with the basic 
laws, principles and processes of creation, 
the universe and man, and their progress 
toward realization of the Eternal purpose.”’ 
He also recommended “The Threat of 
Europe,” by Sherwood Eddy. 

Dr. Merrick recommended a recent book 
by Lothrop Stoddard. 

The session was devoted to a discussion 
of the Church of the Redemption and other 
convention problems. Dr. Frank W. Gibbs, 
president of the State Convention, stated 
that the Church of the Redemption costs 
the state organization over $14,000 a year. 
Dr. Coons patiently, frankly and modestly 
answered questions about the state busi- 
ness. There was no controversy. Every- 
thing was discussed openly, frankly, fear- 
lessly, with appreciation of Dr. Lowe and 
the Second Society, but clear recognition 
of the fact that the Convention faces a 
serious situation. Those present were 
Huntley, Raspe, Lowe, Eaton, Hadley, 
Nichols, Coons, Emmons, Carritt, Bissell, 
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Robbins, Merrick, Thornton, Leining, 
Vossema, Spear, Milburn, Merrill, Gibbs, 
Hall, van Schaick and Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Victor A. Friend arrived before the 
meeting closed and made an emphatic 
speech in favor of the Free Church of 
America. 
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* WHO’S WHO 

K —— 

Ee Rev. W. L. Sullivan, D. D., is 
* minister of the Unitarian church 
* in Germantown, Pa. 

ae Miss Susan M. Andrews is Exe- 
* ecutive Director of the General 
* Sunday School Association. 

fe Rev. James W. Hailwood is min- 
* ister of the Universalist church in 
* Grand Rapids, Mich. 

3 Rev. Emerson H. Lalone is min- 
* ister of the Universalist church in 
= Canton, Nay: 

a Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
* is pastor of the Universalist church 
* in Peabody, Mass. 

* 
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GOOD WILL AT GOOD LUCK 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
says that “‘Good Will is the disposition of a 
person to return to the place where he has 
been well served.” 

The Murray Grove Association knows 
that, even though it has furniture and 
furnishings and provides the best meals, 
if it does not have your Good Will it can 
not prosper. Therefore you are assured 
that it will always do its part in creating 
that feeling of friendship and fairness that 
will bring you back again and again. 

Make your reservations early with Mrs. 
Frank Smith, 7820 York Road, Elkins 
ar kmeloce 

i ek 
REV. STANLEY MANNING IN- 
STALLED 

On Monday evening, April 3, Rev. 
Stanley Manning was installed as pastor of 
the Church of the Redeemer, in West 
Hartford, Conn. It was a happy occasion 
that brought out a large number of the 
church people and of others, both at the 
formal service and at the reception which 
followed. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, and formerly assistant pastor of this 
church, presided, offered the prayer of in- 
stallation and gave the charge to the people. 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New Haven, 
president of the State Convention, offered 
the invocation, gave the welcome from the 
State Convention and the charge to the 
minister. 

A cordial weleome was extended to the 
new minister by Mr. James S. Stevens, 
president of the society, and the greetings 
of the Hartford Federation of Churches 
were brought by Dr. John F. Johnstone of 
the First Presbyterian Church, dean of the 


Hartford ministers, who took the place of 
Dr. Frank B. Haggard, president of the 
Federation. Dr. Johnstone spoke in terms 
of warm appreciation of the work of Rev. 
Richard H. McLaughlin and of Dr. John 
Coleman Adams, of what their ministry 
had meant in the city, and of the influence 
exerted by the Church of the Redeemer 
over a long period of years. 

The service was enriched by music by 
the quartette under the direction of Esther 
Nelson Ellison, organist and _ director. 
The anthem, ‘“How Lovely Are Thy Mes- 
sengers,’’ was sung, and Mrs. Ellison played 
“Piece Heroique,’ by Guilmant, and 
“Fugue in G Minor” by Bach. The minis- 
ter’s pledge by Mr. Manning was followed 
by the act of installation, in which the 
people joined in saying: ‘‘We, the people of 
the Church of the Redemeer, trusting that 
the blessing of Almighty God is upon us, do 
now install you, Stanley Manning, to be 
the minister of this church and congrega- 
tion, to be preacher of the Word, to be 
shepherd of this flock, and to be our leader- 
companion in the Way of Life. Amen.” 

After the service a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Manning was given in the assembly 
hall of the parish house. The room had 
been beautifully decorated and furnished 
for the occasion by a committee of the So- 
cial Benevolent Society of the church. In 
the receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
ning were Dr. Etz, Dr. and Mrs. Fischer, 
Dr. Johnstone, Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Belden, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper and Mr. and Mrs. 
Pack. 


* * 


UNIVERSALISTS INVITED TO 
SENEXET 


Rev. Wm. L. Sullivan, D. D., of Ger- 
mantown, will conduct a retreat for minis- 
ters at Senexet, Putnam, Conn., May 8- 
11, starting at supper time on the 8th. 
Rev. John Nicol Mark of 15 Lombard 
Road, Arlington, is handling reservations. 
Dr. Sullivan, Mr. Mark and others in- 
terested throw this retreat open to Uni- 
versalists and urge their coming. 

ae 
LOYALTY SUNDAY IN RHODE 
ISLAND 


A Regional Meeting for the promotion 
of the observance of Loyalty Sunday, 
May 14, was held in the classrooms of 
the First Universalist Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Monday evening, April 24. 
This meeting was called by the State 
Superintendent, Rev. Arthur M. Soule, of 
Harrisville, at the request of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and representa- 
tives of six of the seven churches of Rhode 
Island were present. 

Mr. Soule presided, and presented the 
speakers. Hon. Robert W. Hill, chairman 
of the Committee of Finance and Inyest- 
ment of the General Convention, Mr. 
George A. Upton, a trustee of the First 
Universalist Church, Salem, Mass., and 
Rev. C. H. Emmons of the Finance De- 


partment of the General Convention, ad- 
dressed the gathering. Questions perti- 
nent to the administration policy and 
practise of the Convention were raised, and 
answered with frankness and in detail, the 
discussion covering specific items of in- 
come and expenditure to the satisfaction 
of the lay and ministerial delegates. The 
latter passed a resolution of endorsement 
of the observance of Loyalty Sunday by 
the Rhode Island Universalist Church, as 
essential to the welfare of the denomina- 
tion and its church extension services. 


CRHRES 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1933 
Previously reported) =). 9s. sac eee 738 
Cortland Nes See ee eee 3 
Bristol,; Neve su- ce Cae eee Oe 5 
Herkimer Ney, 8: eae ee eee 4 
CineinnatiOhion = ee eae 3 
Nort Olmstedd O10, 7 enna 30 
Mitchellville; lowal “2... .- neue ig 
Minneapolis, Minn., Redeemer .... 6 
Kinston. Ne Gane oe oe eee 3 
Wioodingtone IN] Coreen oe ane 5 
Pinikes Eee) Crores ee ee ee 2 
Pasadenas Calva c cot. cc ee eee 15 
Danbury. :Gontie | ce are eee 4 
Stattord."Conne «sos ate 9 
a WrenCe EN LASS, ete ree ene 13 
MWialdent Niassa. ee ae a eeeenenne AT 
Westbrooks Viaines ce serene 6 
Racine;"Wiss oc. 5 osc ke eee eee 7 
ROC cas. cs ate Ree ee 901 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 24. Hutsonville, 
Ill.,. 1. Watertown, N. Y., 8. Dexter, 
N. Y., 1. East Lempster, N. H., 2. At- 


tleboro, Mass., Murray 2, 
1. Liberty, Mich., 2. Gardner, Mass., 2. 
Arlington, Mass., 2. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Redeemer, 1. Pasadena, Cal., 5. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 2. Herkimer, N. Y., 2. 
Westbrook, Maine, 8. Cortland, N. Y., 8. 
Markesan, Wis.,2. Central Square, N. Y., 
1. Total, 64. 


Hornell, N. Y., 


* * 


OUR ONTARIO CHURCHES 


Our two churches in Ontario, Rev. 
Phillips L. Thayer pastor, held a special 
service in the Olinda church Good Friday, 
April 14.. The service was conducted by 
the young people’s union of the Olinda 
church. Readings were presented by the 
different members of the union telling the 
story of Holy Week, beginning with the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem and con- 
cluding with the Easter story. The read- 
ings were taken from the gospels and so 
presented as to make one continuous nar- 
rative of the events. 

The Blenheim young people furnished 
the choir, which rendered appropriate 
music between the various readings. 

Easter service at both Blenheim and 
Olinda were well attended. The churches 
were beautiful with flowers. The pastor’s 
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subject was ‘‘Victory,” bringing to a close 
the series suggested by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
our General Superintendent, ‘Some Great 
Words of Religion.” 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AT AUBURN, N. Y. 


With good weather and a large attend- 
ance, the centenary services of the First 
Universalist Church were held Sunday, 
April 23. Former pastors, state officials of 
the denomination and many former mem- 
bers from out of town united in making it 
a great success. 

The auditorium was beautifully deco- 
rated with palms and ferns and baskets of 
pink and white flowers, the gift of the 
church circle of King’s Daughters, under 
the direction of a committee composed of 
Mrs. E. I. Hoskins, Mrs. J. W. Robinson 
and Mrs. M. C. Dodge. Beautiful floral 
pieces as memorials were given by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Griswold and members of the 
Hosmer family. 

A special program of music was rendered 
by the choir. Rev. F. C. Leining of Syra- 
cuse, secretary of the State Convention, 
preached the sermon on “From One Cen- 
tury to Another.”’ 

Rev. Plato T. Jones, pastor, presided at 
the afternoon service and greetings were 
given by Mayor Kirk Bowen, Mrs. O. J. 
Spencer, regent of Owasco Chapter of the 
D. A. R., Rev. John H. Willis, president 
of the City Ministerial Association, and 
Dr. F. C. Leining. President Leonard H. 
Searing of the Historical Society was un- 
able to be present. 

Rey. John Edwin Price, a former pastor, 
was to have given the historical address, 
but was prevented by a severe hoarseness, 
and his paper was read by Rev. P. T. 
Jones. 

The celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the incorporation of the 
First Universalist Society began Saturday 
evening, when an informal social was held 
in the Sunday school room. Rey. Plato T. 
Jones presided and read greetings from 
former members. 

Rev. H. M. Cary, who was pastor from 
1915 to 1918, now in charge of the Uni- 
versalist missionary work in Japan, and 
Mrs. Cary, each sent splendid letters, as 
did Mrs. A. S. Yantis of Rutland, Vermont, 
and Mrs. Florence Snow Lee, daughter of 
the late B. B. Snow, who served as super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, also as 
superintendent of the city public schools 
for many years. 

There was an exhibit of portraits, old 
Bibles, newspapers and games. Portraits 
of Rey. J. M. Austin, who served as pastor 
from 1844 to 1851, and Mrs. Austin were 
shown. 

A portrait of Rev. G. M. Montgomery, 
the first pastor, and small photos of later 
pastors were grouped. 

Mrs. Frederick M. Hosmer was chair- 
man of the social and was assisted by able 
committees. 

Mrs. E. I. Hoskins and her committee 


arranged the decorations, and music was 
furnished by Messrs. Olmstead, Dean, 
Griswold and Simpson. A large birthday 
cake was cut by Catherine Griswold, great- 
great-great-granddaughter of Lyman Paine, 
in whose home the first Universalist ser- 
mon was preached in 1812. 

Included in the exhibit was a program 
of the dedication of the Sunday school 
building on July 2, 1871, and the services 
held at the 75th anniversary when Miss 
Julia C. Ferris read her historical sketch 
of the church. 

One interesting exhibit was a book of 
825 pages entitled, ‘‘Debate on the Doc- 
trine of Universal Salvation and Endless 
Punishment”’ between Rev. David Holmes, 
presiding elder of the Methodist Church, 
and Rev. J. M. Austin, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist society in Auburn, held at Genoa, 
N. Y., from Dee. 28, 1847, to Jan. 5, 1848. 

Other portraits were those of Mehitable 
Underwood Briggs, loaned by Miss Jane 
Hosmer of Elmhurst, N. Y., Emmeline 
Casey Van Tuyl and William Van Tuyl, 
who was a trustee and member of the 
building committee when the present 
church edifice was built in 1847. 

Howard G. Peacock was chairman of 
the committee in charge of the centennial 
observance.—Auburn Advertiser. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m.to2 p.m. and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 

62 fs 


COMING EVENTS 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
tide. 

May 10-11. Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 


July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Saline. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* x 


OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ce ee 
MICHIGAN Y. P. C. U. RALLY 


A Y. P. C. U. Rally will be held for Michigan 
young people at the Universalist church of Liberty, 
May 21, at 3.30 p. m. 

A discussion will be held on “The Value of Religious. 
Institutes.”’ 

All interested young people are invited whether 
of not they belong to an affiliated union. 

Helen Abbey, 
President Libertu Y. P.C. U,. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The 39th annual convention of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Connecticut will 
be held in St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, May 10. 
This meeting is for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers and for the transaction of business 
Address of afternoon by Mrs. Ethel F. Manning of 
Hartford. 

Mabel W. Woolley, Secretary. 
be EE 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 48th annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Wednesday, May 10, 1933, at10a.m. i 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments. ‘To transact any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. d 

Mattie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. | 
2 ES 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 74th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge, Mass., May 10 
and 11, 1933, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church, Cambridge, situated 
“beside the City Hall,’? Inman Street, cordially in- 
vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the 
sessions of the State Convention on May 9, 10 and 
11, 1933. The University City is one of the best 
places in the state to visit for a Convention. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mr. Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, 
Cambridge, not later than May 6, stating whether 
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accommodations are desired for one, two or three 
nights. Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
without cost to as many as can be taken care of. 
Upon application to Mr. Choate reservation will be 
made at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge: single 
room with bath $3.00 per person; double room with 
bath $2.25 per person. Riverbank Court Hotel, 
Cambridge: single room with bath $3.00 per person; 
double room with bath $2.00 per person. Hotel West- 
minster, Copley Square, Boston: single room with 
bath $2.50 per person; double room with bath $2.00 
per person. 

Reservations for the Convention banquet on May 
11 should be made not later than May 9 to Mr. 
Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, Cambridge. 
Telephone Porter 5880-M. 


Directions 


Subway from Park Street (under), Boston, to 
Central Square, Cambridge. Walk two city blocks 
toward Harvard Square. Church ‘“‘beside the City 
Hall,”? Inman Street. The Dudley-Harvard Square 
surface car passes by the City Hall. 

Automobiles from Boston cross the Harvard 
Bridge and continue through Massachusetts Avenue. 
Entering the city by Cottage Farm Bridge, follow 
the River Drive to Pleasant Street and continue to 
Massachusetts Avenue at City Hall. Melrose, 
Malden, Everett, North Shore, take Prospect Street 
at Union Square, Somerville, to Central Square, 
Cambridge. 

+ + 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania Universalist Convention meets 
with the Church of the Good Shepherd, Linesville, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 2, 3, 4. All 
regularly elected delegates will be entertained for 
lodging and breakfast. All others are expected to pay 
for room and meals. The entertainment committee 
requests all planning to attend any of the sessions to 
write to Harry T. Wheeler, Linesville, Pa., at an 
early date stating how many are in the party, the time 
of arrival, the length of stay, and the names of the 
individuals. The rates for rooms and meals will be 
the most reasonable we can secure. 

Linesville is located in Crawford County, Pa., 
seventeen miles west of Meadville, forty-three miles 
southwest of Erie, slightly more than 100 miles north 
of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania R. R., and ap- 
proximately 390 miles from Philadelphia, and 300 
miles from Towanda. Take Roosevelt or Lakes to 
the Sea Highway to Meadville, or William Penn or 
Lincoln Highway to Pittsburgh and then the Perry 
Highway to Linesville. 

Sue 
U. W.M. A. OF ILLINOIS 


The 44th annual meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Missionary Association of Illinois will be 
held at Unity Church, Oak Park, Wednesday, 
May 10, 10.30 a. m. to 3.30 p. m. daylight saving time. 

Morning session. Keynote, ‘‘World  Friend- 
ship,” Mrs. Faye F. Crandall, president, presiding. 
Devotional services, Rev. Edna M. Bonser. Greet- 
ings, Mrs. Matilda Priest, chairman Oak Park Mis- 
sion Circle. Response, Mrs. Fred P. Story, vice- 
president of U. W. M. A. of Illinois. Secretary’s re- 
port, Mrs. Harold A. Lumsden. Treasurer’s report, 
Miss Florence Flickinger. Reports of committees. 
Reports of local societies. Address, “Carrying On,” 
Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D. Address, ‘Looking 
towards Union,” Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Luncheon at 12.30. 50 cents. 

Afternoon session. Organ prelude, W. Wray 
Finnemore. Solos, Glen Most. State roll eall. 
President’s message. Solo, Glen Most. Offertory, 


W. Wray Finnemore. Address, ‘‘International Re- 
lationship,’’ Rev. Edna P. Bruner. Benediction, 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 

ee 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The 101st annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Meriden, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 10 and 11, 1933. 

The session of the Women’s Universalist Mission- 
ary Society of Connecticut will open at 1.15 p. m. 
Wednesday. Devotional service led by Mrs. Mabel 
L. Trout. Business session, the president, Mrs. Lottie 


C. Hersey, presiding; reports and election of officers. 
Address, ‘‘Missions—Twilight or Dawn,’ Mrs. 
Ethel F. Manning. Missionary episode, “The 
House That Had No Neighbors,’ by Mrs. Maude 
B. Foster. 

The Convention will open at 4.45 p.m. Welcome 
by Mr. W. J. Prouty, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Response, President T. A. Fischer. 

Evening service, musie in charge of Prof. G. G. 
Marble, singing by girls’ choir, with contralto soloist. 
Address, ‘‘The Business before Us,’’ Rev. Thomas E. 
Potterton, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thursday a. m., the occasional sermon by Rev. 
W. A. Haney of Norwich. Communion, Rey. Del- 
mar E. Trout presiding. 

Those desiring entertainment over Wednesday 
night should notify Mrs. Everett B. Allen, 56 Trum- 
bull St., Meriden, by mail or by telephone (3668-5). 

Dinner Wednesday night and lunch Thursday 
noon will be served at 50 cents a plate. 

Daylight saving time. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. I. H. Woodrow 


Mrs. Ella Dailey Woodrow of Mitchellville, Iowa, 
died recently. She had given the Mitchellville 
church faithful service as a trustees, secretary of the 
Ladies’ Aid, secretary of the Sunday school and 
ever a regular attendant and supporter of all its ac- 
tivities. Her husband, I. H. Woodrow, and one 
sister, Mrs. Love Tanner, survive her. 


Mrs. M. G. 


Mrs. Ida B. Linton, wife of Rev. M. G. Linton of 
Macomb, IIl., died in the Ryburn King Hospital, Ot- 
tawa, Ill., April 21, following a serious operation on 
the 18th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linton were visiting their son, H. B. 
Linton, in Marseilles, Ill., when her condition became 
serious, and she was removed to the hospital. 

The funeral was conducted in the Congregational 
church in Marseilles, Sunday, April 23, in the pres- 
ence of a large circle of personal friends. The body 
was cremated in Chicago, Monday, April 24. 

Mrs. Linton was a woman of wonderful personal 
charm and a great help to her husband in the minis- 
try. She will be missed by scores of people who 
loved her. 


Linton 


Mrs. Mary H. Thompson 


Mrs. Mary Hinds Thompson, a lifelong Univer- 
salist, eighty-four years old, died at her home in 
Round Pond, Maine, April 6, 1933. 

Mrs. Thompson was the widow of Captain William 
C. Thompson of Round Pond and a great-grand- 
daughter of Commodore Samuel Tucker of Revolu- 
tionary War fame. She was a daughter of the late 
Samuel Tucker Hinds and Nancy Nichols. Com- 
modore Tucker, her great-grandfather, was one of 
the most distinguished men of his day. It was 
Commodore Tucker who earried John Adams to 
France as an envoy in the frigate Boston, before 
Adams became President. 

Mrs. Thompson was educated in the publie schools 
of her native village and town, later attending what 
is now Lineoln Academy at Newcastle and also 
studying in Somerville, Mass. She was a brilliant 
student and active in musical circles. For many 
years Mrs. Thompson taught school in the Round 
Pond section. Her marriage took place in the early 
eighties, Captain Thompson being a prominent 
mariner and townsman. For a half century Mrs. 
Thompson was organist at the Round Pond Univer- 
salist church, with which she was intimately asso- 
ciated. 

For many years Mrs. Thompson has served as 
clerk of the local church. Deprived of her hearing in 
recent years, she continued all of her social con- 
nections and activities courageously and she was 
never absent from her pew in church when services 
were held. She was also instrumental in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the publie library at 
Round Pond. 

Mrs. Thompson is survived by a son, Frank A. 
Thompson, who, with his wife, has devoted himself 
to her care, and one grandson, William C. Thompson, 
a student at Davidson College, N. C. Miss Deb- 


orah N. Morton, librarian of Westbrook Seminary, 
and F. B. Nichols, publishers of the Bath Times, are 
cousins of Mrs. Thompson. 


New and Revised Edition 


INDIA IN 
BONDAGE 


by JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 
Wits sXe 1D, ID). 


Brought Strictly Up-to-Date 
8 New Chapters on 


The Momentous Events of the Last 
Two Years in England and India— 
India’s Future—Will Gandhi Win?— 
Will There Be a Bloody Revolution?— 
Is the New Constitution which Britain 
is forging for India, a CHARTER OF 
FREEDOM, or a STEEL FRAME OF 
STRONGER BONDAGE? 


$2 At All Booksellers or Direct from 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
570 Lexington Ave., New York 


“Why I LISTEN to MINISTERS” 


A 32 page booklet which aims to 


MAKE THE LUKEWARM HOT, but not mad 


ISE FOLKS are saying that if temporal 

conditions are to improve we must generate 

more spiritual power. To have more faith in 

spiritual forces more people must have the Loyal 

Layman’s confidence in what the minister has to 

say. This booklet, by a layman of wide experi- 
ence, inspires that confidence. 


Send a dime only, for your sample copy 


The MAYWOOD PRESS, Box 2527, dseey N.Y. 


» Center 


THE BETHANY UNTON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


need 


~ CHURCHES 

SCHOOLS BIBLES 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN ee Street, 'Bertan ta 


May 6, 1983 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 


240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


.CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

merger Palestine 
Pictures in 


ee AND GIRLS | 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. é 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMUS, 


: Spectmen cf Type 
\*16 watJe’suscalled themunto him, 
 \and said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur~ $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++++++ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sclioo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schco] work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Maz 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 


Universalist Publishing House 
; 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Tenant: ‘‘Those people over my head 
are very trying. They were jumping about 
and banging on the floor till after midnight 
last, Monday.” 

Landlord: ‘‘Did they wake you up?” 

“No, I hadn’t gone to bed.” 

“Working late, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I was practising on my saxo- 
phone.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

This Sunday school howler has come to 
hand. On being asked by his teacher who 
had said, “See that thou fall not out by 
the way,’ and on what occasion, a boy 
answered: 

“Elisha said it to Elijah when the latter 
went up to heaven in a chariot.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

ge; 

First Alumnus: “Well, have any of your 
childhood ambitions been realized, Biggs?” 

Second Alumnus (father of large family): 
“At least one of them—it was always my 
desire to wear long trousers, and now I 
believe I wear them longer than anybody 
else.”’—The Christian Evangelist. 

x x 

Mr. Newly Wed (at dinner): ‘Dear, 
what kind of pie is that?” 

Mrs. N. W.: “Rhubarb, darling.”’ 

Mr. N. W.: ‘Well, why did you make 
such a large pie?” 

Mrs. N. W.: “Because I couldn’t get 
any shorter rhubarb.’’—Selected. 

* * 

A Negro boy was strolling through a 
cemetery reading the inscriptions on the 
tombstones. He came to one which read, 
“Not dead, but sleeping.”’ 

Scratching his head the boy said, “He 
sure ain’t foolin’ nobody but hisself.’”’— 
Selected. 

M7 ake 

“Do you think, young man, that you 
could give my daughter all she asks for?’ 
questioned Papa, grimly. _ 

“T aw—think so, sir,’’ murmured the 
lover bashfully. “She says she only wants 
me.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

“There goes Richman. I wonder how 
he made all his money.”’ 

“Heaven knows!” 

“Ah, that must be why he always looks 
so worried.”’—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Pretty Boy” Floyd, Oklahoma outlaw, 
who was seriously killed last spring and 
critically wounded since, pulled through a 
recent bank job unscathed.—Tacoma pa- 


per. 


* * 


Teacher: “‘Correct this sentence, ‘It was 
me that spilt the ink.’ ” 

Pupil: “It wasn’t me that spilt the ink.” 
—~Selected. 

* * 

“Shall we have a friendly game of 
cards?” 

“No, let’s play bridge.”’—T roy Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


A NEW CRUISING SERIES 


To Begin on July First 


Nature and Human Nature 


Cruising in Town and Country 
By Johannes 


Give us more about the Little Hill Farm. 
Tell us what happened to the one hundred 
and fifty dollar estate. How has your county 
stood the depression? How did that water 
system work? Have Tiny and George and 


Clint stood by? Did you ever sell that hay? 


Did the Great Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker ever show himself? How did the 
bulbs winter? These and dozens of other 
questions have been asked us. Deepest of 
all goes the question, “What about the neigh- 
bors?” Johannes will come back from the 
war, investigate and report. 


Arrange to have the Leader follow 
you. Get a few new subscribers. 
For bona fide new subscribers we 
will send the Leader six months on 
trial for one dollar. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


